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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


SOLIDARITY IN SUPERVISION 

The roster of supervisors that the 
JOURNAL OF EpUCATIONAL METHOD presents 
in this issue is almost, if not quite, the first 
such list compiled and published. This list 
is unfortunately not exhaustive, but it is 
a beginning. Attention is thus called to a 
very important though little advertised 
group of educational workers, whose num- 
bers have increased rapidly in recent years 
and whose functions vary even more widely 
than their official titles. 

Upon two points in this connection the 
immediate future should and doubtless 
will witness much greater clearness of con- 
ensus than obtains at present. These are, 
first, the nature of supervision as a phase 
of education and, second, the distribution 
of responsibility for it between the super- 
intendent’s office corps on the one hand and 
the principals and their assistants in the 
individual schools on the other. At present 
there is a good deal of confusion and, 
especially as regards the second, some 
friction. 

Supervision was originally inspection. 
The selectmen dropped in once or twice a 
year, put the pupils through their paces, 
and as best they could sought to ascertain 
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for the community whether the school 
teacher was doing a good job or not. To 
this day supervision still tends to consist 
mainly in dropping round to see how things 
are going and, perhaps, in giving a little 
well-meant advice as to how they may be 
made to go better. Such a conception of 
supervision is obviously narrow and un- 
satisfactory. It fits ill with the newer 
ideals of scientific method in education. It 
assumes something too nearly approaching 
omniscience on the part of the supervisor 
and it gives little place to various im- 
portant means both of evaluating the work 
of teachers and of improving it. 
Supervision should concern itself with 
the entire educational program. It should 
recognize that learning is not confined to 
‘‘recitations’’ scheduled for stated times 
nor to the so-called curriculum. The whole 
child goes to school and every moment of 
his contact with that school is potentially 
educative. Hence supervision should be 
vitally related to the life of the school in 
all of its phases, in class and out. It should 
undertake as perhaps its chief task to see 
to it that all teachers understand the essen- 
tial nature and purpose of the school. This 
is the problem for the group as a whole 
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rather than merely for the individual 
teacher. The attempt to realize the highest 
possible ideal of the modern school is again 
first of all a group enterprise. Super- 
vision is above all group leadership, not 
primarily individual criticism. The best 
supervision keeps the balance between 
these two. 

The second main problem is one of a 
proper division of labor. For some years 
the multiplication of supervisors attached 
to the central office has tended to relieve 
the principal of a school more and more 
completely of responsibility for the direc- 
tion and improvement of classroom teach- 
ing and of extra-classroom activities as 
well. Beginning with the so-called special 
subjects, the assignment of specialists to the 
oversight of phases of the program has con- 
tinued until in some instances the field was 
practically covered. Now there appears to 
be a decided reaction. Several superin- 
tendents have taken a firm stand on the 
position that the principal must be held 
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responsible for the success or failure of his 
school. This necessitates at once a decision 
as to the relationships and responsibilities 
of the line officers and the staff officers 
and sometimes calls for important adjust- 
ments. 

Apparently general and special super. 
visors must be prepared to lead in the de. 
velopment of the educational program in 
certain grades, in certain subjects, or both. 
They must also be able to give assistance 
in individual schools as the needs arise, 
The principal, for his part, must codper- 
ate with the supervisors in setting up the 
program and must undertake to see that it 
is effectively carried out in his own school. 
So far as the majority of the teachers are 
concerned, he and not the supervisors must 
be the helper of the individual. He must 
know when to call for help and how to re- 
spond to it. He must be expected to lead 
his group in embodying the educational 
ideals of the system as a whole in the life 
of his own school. 
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STRAIGHT THINKING IN SUPERVISION! 


JOHN J. MAHONEY 
Professor of Education, Boston University 


The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent evidence that would seem to indicate 
that there is a compelling need just now 
for straight thinking, precise thinking, 
“sharp’’ thinking, on the part of those 
people in education whose main respon- 
sibility is the improvement of instruction 
through supervision. In the good old days 
beyond recall, this need, it seems to me, 
was not so obvious. Education was then 
a comparatively simple enterprise, and 
there was little gap between theory and 
practice. You imparted knowledge, and 
you trained the mind. That was your 
business as a teacher. Those were your 
fundamental aims—if, indeed, you ever 
thought about aims. And in practice you 
very consistently accepted the blocks of 
subject matter that were organized in books 
or courses of study by those ‘‘higher up,’’ 
and proceeded to perpetrate them on your 
pupils. If you were a good teacher, a 
really good teacher, the results were prob- 
ably not so bad, because your pupils, many 
of them, ‘‘caught’’ certain intangible con- 
comitants, and blessed you for them—in 
later years: If you were a poor teacher, 
the results were of doubtful quality, to put 
it rather mildly. But, good or poor, you 
were at least not perplexed as to what you 
ought to do. You tied up your educational 
theory, such as it was, and your schoolroom 
performance. Your task was that of teach- 
ing subjects to children. Occasionally you 
wondered if the Austrian method of sub- 
traction was all that it was cracked up to 
be, and obediently, every five years, at the 


behest of your superiors, you shifted from 
one system of handwriting to another. But 
these were rather minor troubles. You 
didn’t like supervision, and you didn’t get 
much of it. Your principal was satisfied 
if your children behaved themselves, passed 
their tests, and went on to learn more sub- 
ject matter. You were unvexed by IQ’s, 
democratized procedures, and what some 
educational parodist has termed ‘‘individ- 
ual indifferences.’’ Your task wasn’t. an 
easy one by a long shot—but it wasn’t be- 
wildering. Teaching in the good old days 
had at least this virtue: day after day, 
you headed toward your goal. You took 
your pay for teaching cube root, and felt 
sure you earned it. 

The school of today—and of tomorrow— 
however, is no such simple place to work 
in. And when we size up some of the prac- 
tices in the schools in the light of some of 
the educational theories and principles now 
widely accepted, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that occasionally theory and prac- 
tice don’t jibe. Education isn’t the busi- 
ness—wholly or primarily—of imparting 
information and developing skill. That we 
avow. But in practice we are making wider 
and wider use of scientific educational 
tests, the effect of which, to date at least, 
has been to focus the attention of both 
teacher and pupil on what we are now 
calling the primary learnings. Again, 
teaching, we say, has many outcomes, and 
we talk a good deal about habits, apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, ideals—the intangibles, the 
concomitants. These, we say, must loom 


*A paper read before the National Conference on Educational Method at Washington, D. C., Feb- 


Tuary 23, 1926. 
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large. In our up-to-date courses of study, 
we find them listed for possible attainment. 
But as yet we have almost no means of 
measuring the degree of this attainment, 
and as a consequence the child’s progress 
in school, actually, despite our aspirational 
asseverations, is determined pretty much 
by his ability to learn his lessons, as in 
days of yore. 

Again, education is emphasized as 
a social process. Scores of lecturers 
and writers, interested in making better 
citizens, are calling attention to our out- 
standing civic shortages, and insisting that 
the most significant objective of the Amer- 
ican public school, supported by public 
funds, is that of turning out young people 
who really and truly appreciate what liv- 
ing together in a democracy actually means. 
Thus, much preachment to-day in educa- 
tional circles about democracy, the democ- 
ratized school, pupil-participation, teacher- 
participation, and the like. But consider 
in this connection the intelligence test. 
Through this scientific instrument we se- 
cure information that is very revealing. 
This contribution of the educational 
psychologist is of incalculable impor- 
tance. But what use shall we make of 
this information? For purposes of segre- 
gation? To increase the number of schools 
and classes for gifted children? The psy- 
chologist is silent on this point. Our edu- 
cational procedure must be determined by 
our understanding of democracy, its nature 
and its needs. Again, the mental hygienists 
are today stressing the importance of the 
emotions and the significance of right emo- 
tional conditioning as a factor in the devel- 
opment of a sane, well-balanced personality. 
Nor would many of us deny that while 
it is important in evaluating a man to know 
what he knows, it is no less important to 
know what he believes in, and swears by, 
and loves. But in practice we have made 
little progress in the application of tech- 


niques intended to develop appreciations, 
to condition the emotional responses of 
the growing child. We talk about appre- 
ciation lessons and consumers’ projects. 
But in the schoolroom the great majority 
of teachers feel that they do their full duty 
by progressive education when they initiate, 
plan, execute, and judge. We are turning 
out a generation of problem-solvers. 

Again, there is the curriculum that we 
today revise so earnestly. The difficulty here 
would seem to be that before we can put 
pen to paper we must first decide on the 
curriculum theory that must find expres- 
sion in our projected course of study. And 
this in turn depends on our educational 
philosophy, or point of view. This is per- 
plexing. Shall we pattern after Kilpatrick, 
or Bobbitt, or Snedden, or Rugg? How 
shall we line up on the ‘‘present-living vs. 
future-living’’ controversy? Confusing. 
And, in practice, because we are confused, 
we not infrequently swear allegiance to 
one educational theory in the foreword, 
and then smash that theory to pieces in 
the body of the course. And so on. The 
Platoon School, the Dalton Plan, the 
Project Idea—the significance and the 
validity of such devices and concepts are 
and must be determined by the educational 
theory that we hold, by our conception as 
to what the ultimate purpose of education 
really is. But it’s pretty hard nowadays 
to see our way through the fog. It is doubt- 
ful if we are heading straight in all our 
procedures toward any clear-visioned goal. 
Not infrequently our theory and our prac- 
tice fail to jibe. 

But all this sounds altogether too much 
like the iconoclastic Mr. Mencken-——without 
his diabolical cleverness. I must give some 
evidence, at least, to indicate that we must 
think more clearly, if our teaching is to 
improve. Let me begin by talking about 
procedures of today in the teaching of the 
social studies. Take history first. For sev- 
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eral years past, Snedden has been saying 
some very disquieting things about the out- 
comes of this teaching in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Is he right? Last 
year I went through the performance of 
reading in the neighborhood of three hun- 
dred elementary history courses, to secure 
evidence, over a wide range, that would 
shed light on our purposes and methods 
in teaching this subject. I wanted an an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘Why do we teach 
history in the elementary grades?’’ I felt 
that this answer might be suggested, at 
least, by an analysis of the aims set forth, 
coupled with a further examination of con- 
tent and method to ascertain the validity, 
the adequacy of these latter in the light 
of the aims. In other words, I wanted to 
learn not only what we hoped to accom- 
plish through history teaching as revealed 
by our aims, but also what we were, in all 
probability, actually accomplishing as re- 
vealed by a study of teaching procedures 
(method and content). The courses of 
study were all of recent date, and had been 
collected from communities, large and 
small, the country over. 

I can do nothing more in this paper than 
give the barest kind of a summary of this 
study, with only an illustration or two by 
way of substantiation—not so very con- 
vineing, perhaps, but it must serve. The 
courses examined fell readily into three 
groups : 

I. Mere skeleton outlines of subject mat- 
ter or references to texts (about 125). 

II. Courses that very evidently showed 
some attempt to organize subject matter 
according to some plan, and to apply mod- 
ern methods (about 150). 

III. Outstanding attempts to take for- 
ward steps in course making (about 25). 

Now, with reference to the 275 courses in- 
cluded in groups I and II, the following 
Statements can be substantiated by scores 
of illustrations : 
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1. They either lacked aims wholly or 
these aims were couched in such vague and 
highfalutin language as to be almost mean- 
ingless for teaching purposes. A few ex- 
amples of these latter follow: 

A Western city (1922): ‘‘The goal of 
history is good citizenship. We teach his- 
tory in order that the experience of the 
past may be understood and appreciated, 
the mistakes of the past avoided. . . .”’ 

Comment: What is good citizenship? 
And how many history teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools lay any emphasis on the 
fact that we, the American people, have 
ever made any mistakes? I found no men- 
tion ‘of any mistakes in this course. 

Another Western city: The Aim—‘‘ That 
study of history which deals primarily with 
the activities most instrumental in promot- 
ing human progress helps to interpret the 
present by showing us how it has developed 
from the past. That which is merely obvi- 
ous becomes meaningful and significant as 
an expression of social forces. As the 
forces that make for progress are revealed 
in their modes of operation, help is also 
derived in the guidance of conduct, both 
individual and collective.’’ 

Comment: The course itself that follows 
this impressive statement (grades 4 to 8) 
covers exactly 18 printed lines! 

From Indiana: Aim—‘‘Preparation for 
citizenship.’’ That’s all. 

From Connecticut: Aim—‘‘To create a 
desire for historical reading ; to develop the 
faculty of original research; to give the 
pupil a clear and systematic view of his- 
tory, presenting the facts and events, to- 
gether with the lives and characters of the 
most prominent actors in history, so that 
the results shall be to stimulate the pupils 
to loftier endeavor, and to cultivate in them 
the sterling qualities that make the good 
citizen.’’ 

Comment: The course itself, intended to 
develop the faculty of original research and 
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all the rest, is the sketchiest of skeleton out- 
lines, covering four printed pages. 

Here are some grade aims, if so they can 
be called, from Illinois (1924) : 

‘*Grade 5. Story of discovery and explo- 
ration of America. Story of colonization 
and early development of America. 

‘Grade 6. Story of our country from 
the formation of the Union up to the 
present.’’ 

Comment: With such aims (?) in mind, 
will a teacher attempt to do anything other 
than cover the ground? 

2. The method and content in these 275 
courses must be disposed of with the dog- 
matic statement that there is very little in 
them to reveal that teachers are supposed 
to teach history for any purpose other than 
that of imparting information, and cover- 
ing the ground—and this despite the fact 
that in not a few cases the aims conveyed 
a very different intimation. In almost 
every case one notes a preliminary ramble 
through American history in grades 4 and 
5, a similar ramble through old world his- 
tory in grade 6, and a more intensive treat- 
ment of American history in grades 7 and 
8. In other words, these 275 cities had 
either adopted or adapted, with minor 
changes, the plan of history teaching 
recommended by the first Committee of 
Eight, fifteen years ago. Today, for exam- 
ple, still following the recommendations of 
that Committee, we take a year off, as it 
were, in grade 6, and stress Old World 
backgrounds. Why? What are the ex- 
pected outcomes of this teaching for sixth 
grade pupils in terms of understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes, ideals? We all 
know the outcomes that are usually listed— 
an appreciation of what other peoples have 
contributed to present-day civilization, and 
all the rest. But are we attaining them? 
Can we attain them? Is it reasonable to 
expect to attain them in grade 6? Isn’t 
there a better and a more economical way 


of realizing such outcomes? To put it 
bluntly, isn’t it high time that we engage 
in some sharp and challenging thinking 
about the whole scheme of history teaching 
based on the Reports of the Committee of 
Eight and its successor, the Second Com- 
mittee of Eight, which seemingly shape our 
history procedures today? Or are they 
sacrosanct ? 

I stated above that many of the courses 
listed in group II—150 in number—showed 
an attempt to apply modern methods. But 
the weakness here would seem to be that 
we are possessed with the idea of presenting 
history as a series of problems to be solved. 
Anyone who reads several thousand of 
these history problems must come to the 
conclusion that the high captains in edu- 
cation who introduced us to the ‘‘prob- 
lem’’ certainly started something! You 
take a question or a topic, you perform a 
christening rite, and you have a problem! 
If you think this sounds flippant, read a 
few hundred of them, keeping in mind the 
while what Dewey sets forth in his much- 
quoted chapter 6. You will find many 
similar to these which I take from a history 
course that is widely known: 


(Grade 4) 
CaBEzZA DA Vaca—SPANISH, 1528 


1. The Spaniard’s Search for Gold: 
a. Cortez and Pizarro in Mexico. 
b. Narvéez in Florida. 
2. Cabeza da Vaca: 
a. Reasons for da Vaca’s trip: 
Narvaez’s defeat. 
Narvéez’s desire to make a_ better 
record. 
da Vaca’s trip with Narvéez. 
Origin of da Vaca’s name. 
. Search for Panuco. 
Trip to Apalachen. 
. Experiences at Apalachen. 
Trip to Aute. 
Aute and Apalachen compared. 


home 
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g. Explorations along the coast. 
Preparation. 
Voyage—Death of Narvaez. 
da Vaca, the leader. 
h. Cabeza da Vaca’s experiences with the 
Indians on Matagorda Island. 
Search for Panuco. 
Experiences in forest. 
i. Cabeza da Vaca famous. 
Medical work among the Indians. 
j. Results of da Vaca’s trip. 
First American traveler—route taken 
across continent. 
Blazed trail from Atlantic to Pacific. 
Services as Medicine Man. 


Problems: 


1. How Cabeza da Vaca happened to come to 
America. 

2. How Cabeza da Vaca received his name. 

3. To learn of Cabeza da Vaca’s experience 
while with Narvaez. 

4. To find out why the Spaniards were disap- 
pointed in Apalachen. 

. To compare Aute with Apalachen. 

. To learn of adventures of Spaniards while 
sailing along the coast. 

. To learn something of Cabeza da Vaca’s ex- 
periences with the Indians on Matagorda 
Island. 


. To find out what made Cabeza da Vaca 
famous 
a. With the Indians. 


b. In history. 
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Entirely apart, however, from the naive 
and whimsical character of many of the 
history problems listed in our courses, we 
might well question sharply if history in 
the elementary grades lends itself largely 
to the problem attack. Are appreciations, 
enthusiasm, emotional conditionings thus 
most effectively developed? The course- 
makers must think more clearly on this 
point. 

To sum up, then, and I appreciate that 
this judgment of mine may strike you as 
being dogmatic and far-fetched, the teach- 
ers in 275 communities, if their courses are 
at all suggestive of their teaching prac- 
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tices, are very generally engaged in the 
business of teaching history facts during 
the history period. These courses reveal 
no obvious definite clearly developed at- 
tempt to realize any other objective. Sned- 
den is perfectly right, in my opinion. 
Whatever specific cultural or civie out- 
comes may in addition accrue, are pur- 
chased only at the cost of an unconscion- 
ably disproportionate expenditure of teach- 
ing effort. What, indeed, are these out- 
comes? Both Snedden and Kilpatrick have 
given us cues from different educational 
standpoints. I submit that rigorous think- 
ing right here would open our eyes to the 
erass futility of much that now goes on 
in the history period. 

Now there are distinctive history courses 
for elementary grades to be found here and 
there. Twenty-five of the 300 considered 
in this study might, in my judgment, be 
thus denominated. They merit the term 
‘*distinetive’’ because, in one respect or 
another, they are conspicuously different 
from the ordinary run, and in some in- 
stances very suggestive of better teaching 
procedures. But a careful study of even 
these courses makes two qualifying state- 
ments necessary. And just in passing let 
it be said that these two statements apply 
also, and most decidedly, to some of our 
present-day scientific attempts to refashion 
not history alone, but all the social studies 
in the Junior High School years. 

1. Some of these courses are loaded to 
the gunwales with information. They burst 
with problems. They present impressive 
analyses and details of subject matter. 
They are scholarly. They are scientific. 
But they lack common sense and a realiza- 
tion of the fact that children are children, 
not adults of smaller growth. 

2. Others of these courses soft-pedal in- 
formation as an educational factor, and 
deal largely with activities, experiences, 
abilities, attitudes, and the like. I have 
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not the slightest intention of minimizing 
the value of these new ventures in course- 
making, nor the difficulties of working them 
out. I merely point out that here again we 
must think sharply and clearly, and not 
overestimate the capacities of children. 
One well-known course, for example, lists 
these among the standards of attainment 
for Grade 4: 

1. The ability to comprehend the rela- 
tion of the state to the nation politically, 
industrially, and socially. 

2. The ability to understand the signifi- 
eance of schools and general education in 
a democracy. 

3. The ability to evaluate, appraise, and 
discriminate reading materials. 

Are our fourth-graders really thus pre- 
eocious? Doubtful. And doubtful also 
the growing tendency to stress knowledge, 
and again more knowledge, as the one all- 
important factor in the making of good 
American citizens. We know it’s doubtful, 
when we stop to think about it. And yet 
when we get down nowadays to the task 
of making a new up-to-the-minute course 
in history or geography or civics, we all too 
frequently write down a formidable out- 
line of information to be absorbed. Some 
of the best known and most carefully de- 
veloped courses in the social science field 
reveal this weakness most strikingly. In 
truth our theory and our practice fail to 
jibe. 

But why all this emphasis thus far on 
courses of study in this talk to supervisors? 
The answer is plain. The course of study 
is, or should be, the teacher’s handbook. It 
should set forth an educational point of 
view, and set it forth in such simple lan- 
guage that the average teacher in the 
ranks, who may not engage in professional 
study every year, will understand its im- 
plications. It should set forth likewise sug- 
gestive procedures of a type calculated to 
guarantee that this point of view, and not 


some other, will hopefully find realization. 
I am not pretending to say anything here 
about the outline of such a course. As is 
well known, some list specific aims or ob- 
jectives, together with suggestions relating 
to subject matter, method, and standards 
of attainment. Elementary courses in Eng. 
lish are usually of this type. Others place 
the emphasis on activities and anticipated 
outcomes. But that is by the by. The 
point is that this teacher’s handbook should 
enable a teacher to think more clearly about 
the relation between the fundamental pur- 
pose which she has, or ought to have, in 
mind when teaching what we ordinarily 
eall a subject, and the procedures in which 
she engages from day to day. And the 
further point is that the supervisor, in the 
very process of making such a course with 
her teachers, has the best possible oppor- 
tunity of improving teaching by develop- 
ing such clear thinking on the part of the 
teaching staff. Education—what it is, and 
what it is not; subject matter—its signifi- 
cance; objectives—how determined ; teach- 
ing method, teaching techniques, and teach- 
ing levels; standards of achievement—how 
sought and how developed ; such considera- 
tions and discussions in teachers’ meetings 
must have the effect, I submit, of causing 
teachers to regard what they do in the 
classroom as means to an end which they 
clearly see. And that’s mighty important. 
1 have tried to point out that in teaching 
elementary school history and civics, in 
altogether too many instances, we say we're 
doing one thing. Actually we’re doing 
something quite different. We’re thinking 
crooked. 

In quite another respect, there is a need 
for clear thinking on the part of those who 
supervise instruction. The fundamental 
end and aim in supervision is, of course, 
to improve instruction constantly. As 4 
means to this end, the supervisor must 
judge teaching. And the attempt today, 
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quite rightly, is to make this judging just 
as objective as possible. We are trying to 
fashion instruments and standards for 
judging that tend to eliminate the per- 
sonal equation, and free the teacher from 
espionage on the part of those amateur in- 
spectors whose bases for judgment—if they 
have any—are known only to themselves. 
To attain this latter end, we ask teachers to 
become thoroughly familiar with these in- 
struments and standards and we seek their 
codperation in developing them. 

Now some of these standards, instru- 
ments, outlines for judging—call them 
what you will—have the merit of being 
both objective (in a large degree) and 
simple. They can be readily comprehended 
and easily used. The teacher welcomes 
their application because she sees clearly 
how the use of them will enable her to 
diagnose her own teaching performance, 
and thereby improve it. And they make 
for the finest kind of team-work between 
teacher and supervisor. Such an instru- 
ment, in my opinion, is the Courtis plan for 
teacher-rating. It doesn’t pretend to do 
the whole trick, as you well know. But 
its simplicity and objectivity enable the 
teacher to appreciate, as no amount of 
reading would, the really significant dif- 
ference between teaching as Teacher A 
teaches, and teaching as Teacher B or D 
or F teaches. And she can place herself in 
the scale. She knows, in terms of teaching 
method, just where she belongs. I speak 
of this plan in particular because many of 
my students in supervision—principals and 
superintendents—have tried it ‘‘on the 
job”’ and they vouch for its effectiveness. 
One man made the Courtis tests the very 
plausible excuse for a year’s program of 
teachers’ meetings and readings. And how 
the teachers did discuss at these meetings! 
You get this participation when teachers 
see what you’re driving at, and feel that 
it’s sensible. 
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Of late, however, there seems to be a 
growing tendency to develop standards of 
judging teaching that are not simple, that 
are not easily interpreted, that are not 
easily applied. In our very laudable de- 
sire to make of supervision something more 
than a hit-or-miss performance, we are try- 
ing through a process of meticulous 
analysis to find out who the good teacher 
is, what she does, and what her pupils do. 
And signs are not lacking that in our col- 
lege classes in supervision, during the next 
ten years, we are going to apply more and 
more the formula of ‘‘job-analysis,’’ and 
the supervisor in training will find herself 
ealled upon to pore over long lists of activi- 
ties on the part of teacher and pupil that 
picture a superior classroom performance 
—this, of course, by way of establishing 
concrete and comprehensive standards cov- 
ering every phase of teaching, through the 
use of which the judgment of teaching may 
be put on a scientific basis, and improve- 
ment hopefully assured. 

It is perfectly obvious that we must 
reckon with this” particular. manifestation 
of the scientific movement in education 
from now on. How shall we regard it? 
My own opinion is that these activity lists 
are exceedingly valuable to the supervisor, 
because of their suggestiveness. But, on 
the other hand, I cannot escape the con- 
viction that the authors of some of these 
lists have analyzed too sedulously. <As a 
result one becomes lost in a wilderness of 
items. You can’t see the forest because 
of the trees. I suspect that this is a weak- 
ness that the scientific analyst must guard 
against. His analyses spin out endlessly. 
Clear thinking and simplicity are sacri- 
ficed to thoroughness. Standards of judg- 
ment such as these need careful pruning, 
most decidedly so, if the teacher is to ac- 
cept them, and try to apply them. And 
if she doesn’t accept them, understand 
them, and try to apply them, we may ex- 
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pect little from them by way of teacher 
improvement. 

There is time for but one further obser- 
vation. Running all through what I have 
tried to say, and coloring it, has been the 
thought that the people engaged in super- 
vision, who are peculiarly responsible for 
the quality of teaching, must work out an 
educational philosophy as a cure for such 
crooked thinking as is now evidenced. This 
doesn’t mean the wholesale acceptance of 
any ‘‘school of thought.’’ But a philosophy, 
a fundamental point of view, every super- 
visor should have. Today we stress the 
importance of the scientific attack. Very 
good. But are we to conceive that science 
can take the place of philosophy in educa- 
tional thinking? Hasn’t each its distine- 
tive and significant contribution? Is our 
procedure sound, if we presume to ignore 
either the one or the other? Surely there 
is but one answer to these questions, as 
President Butler of Columbia forcefully 
pointed out in his last annual report. 
Seience has its important place in educa- 
tion today. But so has ‘philosophy. The 
latter makes it possible for us to look upon 
education as a totality, to think always in 
terms of the entire educational situation, 
to see the thing clearly and see it whole. 
And that’s the faculty or quality, I sug- 
gest, that the supervisor in this day and 


generation most needs. That we lack it is 
clearly evidenced in the way we zig-zag so 
earnestly on. We promote movements 
from year to year. We commit ourselves 
to platoon schools, to Winnetka plans, to 
standard tests, to curriculum-making, and 
all the rest. And we wax enthusiastic over 
this year’s movement, whatever it happens 
to be, and pursue it zealously to the com- 
parative neglect of everything else. Why 
not call a halt? The truth is that such 
movements—means, all of them, rather 
than ends—affect inevitably the quality of 
teaching. Just how they affect it, and 
whether for good or ill, we cannot judge 
until we try to evaluate them in the light 
of an educational philosophy which we 
have thought through. So we come back 
to the fundamentals: What is Education? 
What is Democracy? And what is the rela- 
tion between? Clearer thinking about such 
fundamentals must have the effect, I sub- 
mit, of producing clearer thinking after- 
ward about classroom procedures, and so 
clearer thinking about ways and means of 
improving them. There is considerable talk 
now about the necessity of developing tech- 
niques in supervision. Very necessary. 
But the most important thing is to try to 
develop first a clear picture of the kind of 
teaching that we want to supervise, and 
to improve. 
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SUPERVISION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ' 


Mary A. S. Mugan 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Fall River, Massachusetts 


When the pioneers of the Junior High 
School Movement made careful studies of 
the possibilities for this new type of or- 
ganization, one of their strongest claims 
was that it would attract superior teachers 
and that it would secure a much better 
type of teaching. 

It may be asserted that a high type of 
teacher has been drawn to the Junior High 
School partly because of the action of 
school administrations in demanding cer- 
tain qualifications of personality, of aca- 
demic preparation, and of successful ex- 
perience with early adolescents, and partly 
because, of their own accord, superior 
teachers have seen in this modern type of 
school opportunities for freedom in car- 
rying out progressive ideas that were not 
possible under the formal conventions of 
the old organization. It is true, too, that 
a large number of the Junior High School 
teachers have demonstrated their fitness 
for the arduous demands of the Junior 
High School not only by their grasp of the 
complexities of its organization but chiefly 
by their wholehearted participation in its 
animating spirit, and by their sympathy 
with the educational needs of adolescent 
boys and girls. 

But with all due allowance for the excel- 
lent teaching that can be observed in many 
places, some of the expert observers de- 
clare that improvement in classroom 
teaching has not kept pace with improve- 
ment in the general organization of the 
Junior High School. It is possible to find 
in many cities a million-dollar Junior High 


School in which may be observed all the 
modern organization of academic and shop 
activities, live clubs, student participation 
in government, and indeed a really vital 
Junior High School spirit ; yet in the eclass- 
rooms, in spite of all the movements for 
reform, the practices are of the old re-cita- 
tion type, and the performance of the 
teachers is of very mediocre—even of ar- 
chaic—order. <A college professor who 
specializes on Junior High Schools de- 
clared to me recently that such was the 
condition in nine out of ten Junior High 
Schools. This may seem an exaggerated 
statement, but again making all due allow- 
ances for the outstanding schools where 
progress has been made, it is true that 
excellent classroom teaching is much more 
difficult to find than one might suppose, 
and this in spite of the right intentions 
of naturally gifted teachers. It is what 
Superintendent Meek probably meant, as 
was reported to us by one of the speakers 
at our meeting, when he said to a prin- 
cipal, ‘‘You have good teachers in your 
school but little distinctive teaching.’’ 

It was natural, of course, that the first 
stress was placed upon organization and 
administration. Superintendents as well 
as principals found the constructive tasks 
of the new type of school, with its novel 
and manifold activities and its endless ad- 
justments, most engrossing. But even dur- 
ing this period of organization, in a few 
Junior High Schools there have been 
worked out most effective classroom activ- 
ities based upon sound psychology and car- 


1A paper read before the National Conference on Educational Method at Washington, D. C., Feb- 


Tuary 24, 1926. 
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ried out with skill and enthusiasm. If 
these examples of distinctive teaching be 
studied, it will be found that they are the 
result of constructive, codperative super- 
vision. 

Dr. Thomas Briggs, in his famous 
treatise on the Junior High Schools, proph- 
esied that this would be so. ‘‘Results,’’ 
said he, ‘‘in both small and large schools 
will depend, of course, upon the clearness 
with which methods suited to definite pur- 
poses are conceived and presented to the 
teachers, and on the consistency of skillful 
supervision.’’ There, it seems, lies the 
crux of the matter. The organization 
makes it possible to have the modern pro- 
cedures, the teachers are willing and eager 
to strive hard for worthwhile achievement, 
but many of them are discouraged because 
some of their professional courses leave 
them, as they say, up in the air. They 
find it difficult under their working con- 
ditions to translate theory into successful 
classroom practice. 

Supervision should supply the leadership 
that helps the teacher to attain skill in 
those vitalized classroom procedures which 
bring so much joy, as well as so much 
growth, to herself as well as to her pupils. 
Supervision must be able to demonstrate 
the way to transform good psychological 
theory into daily classroom activity. This 
supervision must, of course, be codperative. 
There must be clarity of purpose through- 
out the school personnel. The superin- 
tendent, the general supervisor, the prin- 
cipal, the department head, the teachers, all 
must agree upon codrdinating principles 
and upon types of procedure. Because of 
the engrossing administrative demands 
upon the superintendent, the actual super- 
vision must be done by the general super- 
visor and the principal. 

One of the most satisfactory ways to in- 
augurate a unit of constructive super- 
vision is in response to an expressed need 


of the teachers. An illustration of a plan 
to help teachers attain certain specific ob- 
jectives is here given. 

Several members of a faculty of a Junior 
High School requested their principal to 
ask the assistant superintendent to give 
some help on supervised study. In a brief 
series of talks at the weekly faculty meet- 
ing, the assistant superintendent explained 
that directed study is only a part of a 
unified process which should extend 
throughout several codrdinated class 
periods conducted according to the lab- 
oratory method. In the informal discus- 
sions at these meetings, it became obvious 
that there were certain kinds of teacher- 
procedures and pupil-activities that were 
necessary to the learning process, whether 
the lesson be in the social studies, in cook- 
ery, or in wood-working, and that directed 
study is not an isolated thing but one of 
the normal factors in a unit of study, in- 
volving many kinds of procedure. 

To assist us in our study of the inter- 
esting, sequential steps in the progress of 
a unit of work, it was agreed that each 
teacher, as his or her specific project was 
worked out in the daily class periods, would 
keep a record of the steps, the activities, 
and the reactions of the pupils, and note 
especially the successes and the failures in 
the exercises in directed study which would 
naturally be assigned several times during 
any one unit. At the faculty conferences 
already referred to, the teachers, both of 
academic and shop subjects, decided that 
there musi be such procedures as: 

1. An interesting approach to a unit of 
work. Whether the project be initiated 
by the pupil or by the teacher, the pupil 
must feel that he is embarked on an in- 
vestigation which is worth while. His in- 
tellectual curiosity is aroused and he goes 
to the project with his whole mind in 
action. 

2. Effective presentation and explana- 
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tion by the teacher, concomitant with the 
pupil-purposing, very early in the unit and 
at intervals throughout the work. 

One of the abuses of the project-method 
has been the hazy, poorly-conceived idea of 
the réle of the teacher. Pupils even of 
superior intelligence need guidance to pre- 
vent waste of time, of energy, and es- 
pecially of that enthusiasm which must be 
conserved. 

3. After the presentation period and the 
informal class conversation it arouses, there 
must be planning by the pupil of the ac- 
tivity or of the study which the approach 
and presentation have stimulated. 

The teacher skillfully leads to the de- 
sire to go on with the project and leaves 
the pupil with specific helps so that he may 
approach his study period with some pros- 
pect of success and satisfaction. 

Illustrations of Directed Study.—A 
teacher of social science guided a new class 
to find from the textbooks, from maps, 
from a Chamber of Commerce report, from 
reference ‘books, the material needed for a 
report on trade between the home city and 
the oil ports of Texas. A teacher of a 
course in wood-working, after the boys had 
discovered a need for a mortise-and-tenon 
joint, described and illustrated the first 
steps in making such a joint. The boys 
went eagerly to their work-benches to pro- 
duce this kind of joint, which they saw 
had a very definite use. Their period of 
working at their benches with their wood 
and their tools was a period of directed 
study. They had a definite idea of the 
problem to be worked out and had carried 
to their activity just the right amount of 
helpful explanation. They were learning 
to codrdinate brains and hands during this 
period of directed study. 

It is not possible to describe adequately 
in this article all the kinds of procedures 
Which the teachers used, including: or- 
ganization of ideas; judicious testing at 
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certain points in the progress of the unit; 
correction of wrong habits of study; 
making provision for better ways of gath- 
ering material, more economical use of 
mental energy; summarizing, and many 
other processes that must necessarily de- 
velop as the unit progresses. 

This report can stress only the essen- 
tial outcome of this whole supervisory 
movement, which was the increased enthu- 
siasm and the growth in power and skill 
of a Junior High School faculty, every 
member of which is devoted to the work 
and most commendably desirous of excel- 
lence in attainment of teaching technique. 
Personal conferences were held by the as- 
sistant superintendent with each teacher, 
in which specific difficulties of that 
teacher’s problem were discussed. Finally, 
a detailed report was presented by each 
teacher, recording all the teaching steps 
and many helpful observations and infer- 
ences on the pupils’ procedures through- 
out the unit. 

Obviously, no such attempt at construc- 
tive supervision can be carried through 
adequately without the active help of the 
principal. In this case, the principal, as 
is his custom, gave wholehearted and effi- 
cient codperation to the supervisor and the 
teachers. 

Will the following incident, I wonder, 
have the significance for you that it had 
for me? Recently I met on a train a 
young man who had been a pupil of mine 
in the last school where I was a classroom 
teacher. Let us call him Charley B 
Charley had an air of prosperity and good 
will toward the world, and he proceeded to 
tell me the reason for his satisfaction with 
his present prospects. If I try to report his 
conversation in school-teacher English, the 
point of it will be lost, so I must ask you 
to try to enjoy, as I did, his refreshing zest 
in accomplishment, told in the argot of his 
trade. 
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‘**T don’t need to tell you,’’ said Charley, 
‘‘that I was never a star performer in 
school. i’m selling automobiles now for 
the Company. Last year, 
I made just enough sales to get by, and it 
didn’t bother me at all that I was hitting 
on only one or two cylinders. But this year 
we have a new sales manager, and I tell 
you, our Mr. Ward is a wonder. My sales 
are going up and up—he shows us how, and 
you work hard because you like it. I’m 
hitting now on all six—and if our Mr. 
Ward stays with us, I know I’ll do better 
than that. I never knew there was so much 
mileage in my brain-tank.’’ 

To my mind, Charley B made 
an unconscious contribution to the science 
of supervision. ‘‘Our Mr. Ward’’ is 
evidently a constructive leader. 

Going back to our original proposition, 
namely, that there is need for a better type 
of classroom procedure in the Junior High 
School and that supervision must give con- 
crete help to teachers who are striving to 
acquire power and skill in the classroom, 
one may say in conclusion: 

1. The Junior High School will get the 
superior type of classroom teaching only 
when the teachers have the leadership of 
constant, intelligent, codperative, and what 
Dr. Briggs calls consistent supervision. 

2. This supervision should be very 
definite. It should take, as often as pos- 
sible, the form of working out with each 
teacher the problems of her classroom in 
the attempt to make that classroom a place 
where the most desirable kinds of learning 
are proceeding in the most adequate ways. 

3. Friendly visits and conferences by su- 
pervisor and principal, working thoroughly 
in accord, are important means through 
which this improvement in teaching may 
be accomplished. Demonstration lessons, 
of course, and other instruments of su- 
pervision will be used. 








4. Supervision of this type will stim. 
ulate and encourage the originality and in- 
itiative of the teacher. Constantly new 
and fascinating phases of teaching will 
open up to view and will challenge her 
resourcefulness and her energy. Such a 
teacher will really and sincerely put into 
daily practice the reforms that the ace- 
cepted modern theories demand. She will 
not merely use glibly the newest educa- 
tional vocabulary and make a pretense of 
improved methods as a protective coloring 
against supervisory criticism. 

5. Supervision of this type will discover 
their personal potentialities to all teachers, 
not only to the upper or superior section 
of the force but to that large body of good 
or average teachers that every school sys- 
tem must have. They will do better work 
than they ever imagined they could do. 
The field of guidance of teachers through 
supervision has only been touched. That 
phase must be developed. One of the joys 
of the supervisor is in the finding of dis- 
tinctive work done by some modest teacher 
and in capitalizing it for the others. 

6. Constructive, codperative supervision 
will build up in a school system a pro- 
fessional morale because the teachers, in- 
dividually and collectively, are interested, 
voluntary students of the kind of teach- 
ing that is inspired with fine insight and 
carried through with skillful craftsman- 
ship. 

To the supervisor, to the principal, and 
to the teacher, the possibilities for growth 
and joy in increasing power are without 
limit and fortunately the day has come 
when teachers as well as supervisors in 
progressive systems recognize these pos 
sibilities and are willing to give theif 
utmost codperation as well as their max- 
imum energy in attaining that supreme 
goal, the best possible service that can be 
given to the children. 








INQUIRY INTO THE TRAINING OF ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 


JEssIE G. FIsHER 
Assistant Principal, Clifton School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


An examination of professional litera- 
ture shows a considerable amount written 
about the elementary principalship. Rapid 
progress in elementary education has added 
new and varied responsibilities to the posi- 
tion. It is almost impossible for the prin- 
cipal to find time to properly care for the 
many problems which confront him. The 
results of a special inquiry to ascertain 
the necessary qualifications for principal- 
ship are stated in the Third Year Book of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Summing them up, one con- 
cludes that the principal must be an expert 
supervisor, administrator, office clerk, com- 
munity leader—in short, a specialist in his 
field. 

Realizing the importance attached to the 
elementary school principalship, Miss 
Esther Schroeder, an assistant principal in 
the Cincinnati schools, undertook in 1924 
to find out the status of the assistant prin- 
cipal in the elementary schools of the 
country. She wanted to find out whether 
the assistant principalship was furnishing 
a training for future principalship. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to principals and su- 
Perintendents of 85 representative cities 
of the United States. The conclusions 
reached for answers received indicated 
that in most cases: 

1. The duties of the assistant were 
mostly assigned at the discretion of the 
principal. 

2. The administration duties varied. 

3. A very small amount of time, if any, 
Was given to supervisory duties. 

4. The greater part of his time was 
given to classroom teaching. 
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5. Much clerical assistance was given to 
the principal. 

These conclusions bear evidence that the 
assistant principalship one year ago fur- 
nished, at best, very meager training for 
future principalship. Therefore the writer 
of this article, in 1925, undertook to find 
out whether the normal schools, colleges 
of education, and universities of the coun- 
try were training students for the prin- 
cipalship. Knowing that colleges of edu- 
cation could give merely theoretical train- 
ing to start the principal on his way, and 
that actual experience with supervisory 
and administrative problems is necessary 
to complete his training, it seemed im- 
portant to find out (1) what the colleges 
are doing to train for principalships and 
assistant principalships; (2) what they 
consider ideal conditions under which prin- 
cipals should get their practical train- 
ing. 

Ninety-four questionnaires were sent to 
deans and heads of departments of educa- 
tion in all the state universities and other 
leading colleges, as well as to a few super- 
intendents and principals of schools. Sixty 
replies were received. Of these, thirteen 
had not filled out the questionnaires, re- 
plying that no courses for principalship 
were being offered. It is assumed that 
most of the thirty-four colleges which did 
not respond at all failed to reply for the 
same reason. However, their opinions on 
ideal conditions would have been of value. 
We found widely differing interpretations 
of terms used, so that the tabulations which 
follow with the questions and answers are 
not absolutely dependable. 
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Question I: Do you offer a course for train- 
ing for the principalship? 


WER Ga sitcantecaen ca 6 
Four answered that only general courses 
such as Administration, Supervision, Educa- 
tional Measurements, ete., were being offered. 
Others left the question unanswered. 
Question II: Do you offer a course for train- 
ing for assistant principalship ? 
MR ocreniccae nessun 5 
De a tektecsateucns 17 
Several replied that they offered courses val- 
uable for such training, but none especially 
segregated from those for principalship. 
Question III: If so, what books do you use 
or recommend ? 
Cubberley, The Principal and His School 8 


Koos, Principal of the High School..... 2 
Burton, Supervision and the Improve- 
ROT TOME ac ssinceiosnndadin | 
Lewis, Personnel Problems ............ 1 
MM RON ccs cos asaiGsis <lackin ernie ave ais 1 
North Central Bulletin ............... 1 
Finney & Shafer, Administration of Vil- 
lage and Consolidated Schools ...... 1 
Briggs, Junior High School .......... 1 
Inglis, Principles of Secondary Educa- 
MU Caedauniakccsaic.co sch iienmans i 
Johnson, The Modern High School..... i 


Question IV: Should the assistant get his 
training: 
a. As an assistant to the principal? 


We ahedenwayeasiwen 12 
et ee eee 5 
b. As a professional apprentice to the 
principal? 
POEL ccikiecusraisamaisrareaee 20 
PION ae 52:0 bier acacecs 5 


Note: In this question we assumed that the 
assistant to the principal was one who was as- 
signed odd jobs to relieve an overtaxed prin- 
cipal; that an apprentice to the principal 
gradually assumed all duties of the principal, 
sharing responsibility with him, thus receiv- 
ing practical training for future principal- 
ship. The replies to the questionnaire showed 
that varying interpretations were given these 
terms. Four said the office might be either 
assistant to or apprentice to the principal; 


three, that he should work coéperatively with 
the principal; two, that the distinction was 
not clear; one, that the difference is highly 
theoretical. 

The fact that 37 persons in answering the 
next question advised that the assistant be 
given supervisory duties would indicate that 
he should be a professional apprentice. 


Question V: What do you consider the ideal, 


but practical, conditions under which an as- 
sistant principal should get his training? 
a. Shall he teach regular classes? 


MOE caren wuibdwaeninian 38 
BN co cieenwe seine 2 
b. If so, how many hours per day? 
Co eee re 13 
1 Se eee er 8 
MOND a5 ec aeewis aes z 
re re ere 3 
POG MMOS 0 oceasisecs 3 


Note: Five said it depends upon the size 


of the school, but not less than one hour; 
another said three hours at first and later 
one hour; another said one-third to one-half 
time, but two-thirds of free time spent in 
supervising. 

ec. What should be the scope of his work 

other than teaching? 
1. Clerical assistance: 


er 27 
PD ack ies aans an 12 
Weary WS ..60s00 5 
2. Supervisory assistance: 
Pere rr 37 
eee ae 1 
oe 5 
re ere 1 
eee 1 
% of free time..... 1 
3. Administrative assistance: 
WD wiccrinvnreawe 38 
RMN acre ais, tk farn-e seas 1 
POPUANY 2.000050: 6 
EY calosi xe iuwdsee 1 
URS 60 nicks diacianiia 1 


Note: Two said that he should teach only till 


he becomes an efficient teacher. We assumed 
that he had been promoted from the rank and 
file of teachers because of expertness of teacb- 
ing, a willingness to assume extra duties, and 
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a pleasing personality. Two remarked that 
A. Supervisory duties: Be ee the principal, too, should teach. Three sug- 
gested that the teaching be diagnostic, reme- 
dial, or experimental. One suggested that 
he teach different grades each year. Three 
felt that the size of the school would be a 
point for consideration. One person sug- 


1. Improvement of the 
toscning Act... .-..... 12 | I7 | 18 
2. Selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter...| 9 | 18 | 14 
3. Securing materials... ... 36} 6] O 


“ > ”? ; 
4. Testing and measuring..| 21 | 14 | 7 gested that “Community Contacts” be listed 
as a fourth duty (we feel that has been in- 
5. Improvement of teachers 
; A cluded). 
ee eee 3 | 16 | 23 


Question VI: How long should the period of 


6. Rating of teachers...... 4 | 10 | 29 Seateten tot 
7. Building esprit de corps.| 9 | 23 | 10 sd 
8. Interpreting administra- ZL Year ..ccccccees 12 
tive policies of the central 2 to 3 yrs. ........ 12 
Ro ccweakiu deren mad 6 | 15 | 20 1 to 3 yrs. ....... 3 
B. Administrative duties: ae - 
1. School organization: Depends upon 
(a) Classification of candidate ........ 7 
pupils............. 19 | 10 | 13 One person suggested four to six years 
(b) Program........... 21) 19] 5 including college training. 
2. Discipline cece aece sean 15 | 22} 5 Question VII: Duties assigned to the assistant 
3. Community activities: principal in the order of their difficulty: 
(a) Mothers’ Club..... 10 | 21 | 11 


(1) Those duties which may be assigned 
to the assistant early in his training: (2) 
those duties which may be gradually assumed; 
(3) those duties which should await a fair 


(b) Other activities....) 9 | 21 | 10 
4, Conference with parents} 6 | 25 | 12 
5. Auxiliary activities: 











(a) Athietios.......... 30; 7| 1 degree of expertness. 

(b) Orchestra.......... 26/11) 0 We do not assume that any one assistant 

(c) School Clubs. ...... 28) 12) 0 principal could take over all duties listed; we 
6. Lunchroom............ 31) 8) 2 merely wanted to list the duties in the order 
7. Playground eeees a eheme 30) 10) 1 of their difficulty, realizing the varying abili- 
8. Building inspection eee 25| 14) 4 ties of individuals. 
9. Supervision of janitor...| 14 | 15 | 13 
10. Health of pupils........ 20; 19} 4 The following is a summary of. the tab- 
= erry 34| 6] 1 ulations in Question VII showing, in order 
12. Attendance............ 33 | 5] 2 of frequency: 

C. Clerical duties: , : . r 
eee 23| 6| 6 1. Those duties which may be assigned early in 
2. Attendance report...... 25; 2] 1 an assistant’s training: 

3. Attendance cards...... 30; 7; 1 a. Clerical duties: 
4, Receiving and transfer- (1) Payroll 

|) 19| 15] 4 (2) Attendance report 
ee 25] 8| 4 (3) Attendance cards 
6. Accounts: (a) Banking.| 23 | 10| 4 (4) Telephone calls 

(b) Lunchroom. ....... 23| 12] 2 (5) Inventory 
7. Requisitions........... 18|13| 4 (6) Banking 
a rin we'g-s ike 19|13| 4 (7) Textbook record 
9. Textbook record....... 25|10| 3 (8) Lunchroom , : 
10. Correspondence........ 11 | 18 | 10 (9) Receiving and transferring pupils 
11. Telephone............. 32| 5| 0 (10) Census 





(11) Requisitions 
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b. Administrative duties: 
(1) Attendance of pupils 
(2) Fire drills 
(3) Lunchroom 
(4) Playground 
(5) Athletics 
(6) School clubs 
(7) School orchestra 
(8) Building inspection 
(9) Program 
c. Supervisory duties: 
(1) Securing materials 
(2) Testing and measuring 
2. Those duties that may be gradually assumed: 
a. Clerical duties: 
(1) Correspondence 
b. Administrative duties: 
(1) Conference with parents 
(2) Discipline 
(3) Mothers’ Club 
(4) Other community activities 
(5) Health of pupils 
ec. Supervisory duties: 
(1) Building esprit de corps 
(2) Selection and organization of sub- 
ject matter 
3. Those duties that should await a fair degree 
of expertness: 
a. Clerical duties: 
None 
b. Administrative duties: 
None 
c. Supervisory duties: 
(1) Rating of teachers 
(2) Improvement of teachers in service 
(3) Interpreting administrative policies 
of the central office 
4. Duties not definitely classed above: 
a. Administrative: 
(1) Classification of pupils 
(2) Supervision of janitor 
b. Supervisory: 
(1) Improvement of the teaching act 


Letters accompanying these tabulations 
indicate a general feeling that though all 
the duties have been checked, no one as- 
sistant would do them all. Much would 
depend upon the intricacy of the school sys- 
tem, upon the interests, aptitudes, and ex- 


perience of the assistant. Many suggested 
that a clerk should handle the clerical 
duties, while the principal and assistant 
share the responsibility of supervision and 
administration. Several felt that each 
should be responsible for the supervision 
of certain grades or subjects; that the as- 
sistant be given freedom to develop his 
part of the school with the advice of the 
principal. 

One letter gave the following plan for 
training the principal and assistant: 

1. Graduation from college with a major in 
Education, with special preparation to teach 
one or two subjects. 

2. Secure a position in a school and teach 
two or three years, during which time close 
observation can be given to the administrative 
problems which must be met by the principal. 

3. Secure a position as assistant principal, 
and take up the administrative duties assigned 
by the principal. This will bring the assistant 
into close touch with the administration of the 
school. 

4. Election to principalship. 

Note: This plan gives the assistant no train- 
ing in. supervision, which, in the opinion of 
others, is the most essential duty of the prin- 
cipal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A very small percentage of our col- 
leges offer courses for training for prin- 
cipalship. 

2. The number offering training for as- 
sistant principalship is negligible. 

3. Very few textbooks on this subject 
are in use. 

4. Opinion favors the idea that the as- 
sistant principal shall be a professional 
apprentice to the principal, thus getting 
practical training for future principal- 
ship. 

5. His period of training shall not ex- 
ceed three years. 

6. The assistant shall teach classes but 
not exceeding half time. Some feel the 
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teaching should be entirely diagnostic, 
remedial, or experimental. 

7. His free time should be given to su- 
pervisory, administrative, and _ clerical 
duties, though many favor a clerk for the 
latter. 

8. The assistant should first learn the 
clerical duties of the office, gradually as- 
sume the administrative duties, and lastly 
share the responsibility of supervision 
with the principal. 

Note: It would seem from these con- 
clusion that the majority of educators 
favor the plan that the office of assistant 
principal be a step between the expert 
teacher and the principal, furnishing prac- 
tical training in administration and super- 
vision. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The writer agrees with the statement 
made by W. H. Burton in his book, Super- 
vision and the Improvement of Teaching 
(page 373), namely, that ‘‘Practice in su- 
pervision should be available for a super- 
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visor in training, just as practice teaching 
is for the teacher in training.’’ 

Therefore, we recommend: 

1. That the assistant principalship be a 
professional apprenticeship for future 
position as principal or supervisor. 

2. That the candidate for such office be 
elected because of professional prepara- 
tion in a first-class college, expertness in 
teaching, especial fitness to assume extra 
responsibilities of an executive and super- 
visory nature, and because of pleasing per- 
sonality. 

3. That the assistant principal be al- 
lowed, as a minimum, half time free from 
classroom teaching, and that, wherever 
possible, full time should be the rule. 

4. That a definite program of super- 
vision be outlined for him by the prin- 
cipal. 

5. That a stated time be given him for 
such supervision. 

6. That, under the above conditions, the 
period of training for principalship need 
not exceed one year. 








ACTIVITIES OF THE AUDITORIUM IN PLATOON SCHOOLS 
OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI—II’ 


G. W. DimeMER 


Director, Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri 


The types of activities carried on in the 
auditorium are varied but might roughly be 
grouped under the following heads: 


Dramatic Activities 

Oral Expression and Discussion 
Current Events 

Civie Appreciation 

Music Appreciation 

Art Appreciation 

Visual Education 

Auditorium Clubs 

Civie Organizations 

Assemblies 


Dramatization represents one of the 
most important forms of self-expression 
used in the auditorium. Through dramati- 
zation practically all of the aims previously 
stated for the auditorium may in part be 
realized. In order that the dramatization 
work may be of the broadest possible value, 
careful attention is given in order that 
dramatization of various types may be used. 
A brief statement of these types is as fol- 
lows: 


1. Primary Grades. 

a. There should be much spontaneous 
dramatization from the reading and 
literature periods. Preferably, the 
stories should be selected by the chil- 
dren themselves. 

b. A few of these should be drilled upon 
for assembly. 

e. Original dramatizations and panto- 
mimes of social experiences. 

d. One or more original plays based on 
citizenship attributes such as kindness, 
courtesy, or helpfulness. Stress in 


dramatic work for primary children 
should be put on self-expression rather 
than on citizenship. 


2. Intermediate Grades. 


a. Self-expression and developing of 
citizenship characteristics should have 
about equal time. 

b. One well-selected play for example. 

ce. One citizenship play (original). 

d. One play showing habits and customs 
of people in other lands. 

e. One play based on literary selection. 


3. Upper Grades. 


a. More stress put upon the citizenship 
attributes than upon the self-expression. 

b. One play, not original, to serve as 
example. 

ec. One original play based on citizenship 
attributes; this work should be done 
mainly in the auditorium. 

d. One original play based on social 
studies developed with the aid of the 
social science department and library. 

e. One original play based on literature 
developed by the reading and home 
room departments. 

f. One original play based on holidays and 
festivals; codperation of social science, 
reading, home room, music, art, audi- 
torium. 


Equal emphasis in the auditorium is 
placed on the various forms of oral ex- 
pression, such as conversational topics, 
talks and debates, and story telling. 
Through this work the auditorium be 
comes the most effective agency by means 
of which the power of oral expression is 
developed. Three rather definite aims may 
be stated for the auditorium in the develop- 


>The first part of this article appeared in the May number. 
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ment of oral English. First, every oppor- 

tunity possible should be given to the pupils 

for self-expression through the medium of 

speech. This is to be brought about in a 

natural situation. Second, that while the 

contributions are the result of material 

gained from other departments in the 

school, from home, and from the com- 

munity, the thought and words would 

be the child’s own. Third, that the criti- 

cism from teachers and pupils should be 

of a constructive nature so as to arouse in 

the pupil participating the desire to cor- 

rect his errors and improve his speech. 

From a citizenship standpoint the discus- 

sion of community and school problems is 

of special value. Some of the subjects used 

for talks and debates are indicated in the 

following list: 

How Can We Increase Our Bank Deposits? 

What the Safety Council Does for Us. 

Do the Boys and Girls Do All They Can to 
Help the Health Committee? 

Why Do We have a Conduct Committee? 

Is the Scholarship Committee Helpful? 

Can We Have a 100 Per Cent Enrollment in 
Red Cross? 

The Proper Behavior in a School Lunch Room. 

The Meaning of Codperation. 

Helping Others (Red Cross Drive). 

Problems for Our Senate to Consider. 

Shall We Have a School Pape: ? 


The current topic work is also of special 
value. The aims in this work may be thus 
stated: To give practice in self-expression ; 
to give opportunity for discussion of cur- 
rent events or problems in connection with 
social science ; to train in selection of suit- 
able and profitable topics; to create a de- 
sire to read current literature. 

Three methods are employed in the re- 
porting and the discussion of current 
events, as follows: 

1. The class is divided into groups ac- 
cording to material for which they are 


responsible; e.g., national news, city news, 
travel news, invention, ete. On each cur- 
rent event day the members of one group 
are responsible for their particular news. 
This group is given half the period; the 
last half of the hour is open to all for 
other valuable topics. 

2. Another method of dividing the class 
is to assign certain problems for a period 
of weeks to one particular group; e.g., to 
report each week on the progress of the 
coming election, or perhaps to report on a 
eoal strike or any important problem be- 
fore the public. 

3. The third method of reporting current 
events is to permit the pupils to contribute 
miscellaneous items, and to allow the class 
to ask questions or make any valuable con- 
tribution. This method is perhaps the most 
advisable for any class just beginning to 
handle current events, provided a definite 
standard for judging a current event has 
been set up. 

In codperation with the art and science 
departments the auditorium becomes a cen- 
ter for civic appreciation. In fact, the 
work of the auditorium could not be com- 
plete unless provisions were made for in- 
euleating an appreciation of civic beauty 
within their own city. The realization of 
what a city does for its citizens will de- 
velop into a feeling of pride and result in a 
codperative attitude toward civic affairs. 
Every good citizen must learn to respect 
and appreciate his home, school, commu- 
nity, and city. A brief outline of the work 
as planned for September and October in 
the Intermediate Grades will serve to illus- 
trate. 


SEPTEMBER 
Main Problem: How may we make our com- 
munity more beautiful? 
Sub-Problems: 
1. What do we already have that are beau- 
tiful and how may we keep them so? 
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2. What can we do to make our community 
more beautiful? (Plant trees, shrubs, 
vines, flowers. Clean up vacant lots, 
streets, yards, school grounds.) 


OcTOBER 


Main Problem: Where are the prettiest places 
in Kansas City? 

Sub-Problems: 

1. Where are these beauty spots and what 
makes them beautiful? 

2. What has nature done to make them 
beautiful and what has man done to 
make them beautiful? 

(Penn Valley, Swope Park, Cliff Drive, 
Paseo, Union Station and Plaza, ete.) 

. What can we do to keep these places 
beautiful ? 

Another means of giving opportunity for 
participation and self-expression which is 
being used effectively in the auditoriums 
of Kansas City is the Auditorium Club. 
The term ‘‘club’’ is perhaps a misnomer in 


that the organization is made up of all the 


pupils of a given class. The purpose of 
these clubs may be expressed as follows: 
To give training in self-expression; to give 
practice in selecting and presenting suit- 
able songs, stories, plays, jokes, panto- 
mimes, and instrumental numbers before 
their own auditorium class; to give pleas- 
ure and information both to audience and 
to performers; to afford opportunity to 
practice the simpler forms of parliamen- 
tary law. These clubs are as completely 
pupil organizations as it is possible for 
them to be, the teacher acting only as coun- 
selor and adviser when needed. The club 
meets once each week and holds programs 
and discussions. 

Another type of organization which is 
much more important from the standpoint 
of citizenship and which centers in the 
auditorium is the School Civie Organiza- 
tion. In general these standards have been 
set up for such an organization: 
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1. It must provide active participation 
for all of the pupils of the school. 

2. It must enlist and hold the active in- 
terest of every pupil and teacher. 

3. It must provide for a continuous and 
definite program of work on worthwhile 
civic problems of the school. 

4. It should be modeled after a scheme 
of government such as is used in commu- 
nity, city, state, and national organizations, 
Emphasis should be placed on the first of 
these standards. As previously stated, 
there is only one way to make citizens and 
that is through training in citizenship, not 
for citizenship. Make it possible for the 
child to assume the duties of citizenship in 
the community of which he is now a men- 
ber and there should be little doubt of his 
active participation as an adult citizen in 
the world of tomorrow. 

In Kansas City the Henry C. Kumpf 
School has the most complete organization. 
This organization has as its governing body 
the Pupil Senate, which is made up of rep- 
resentatives from every home room group 
of the school. Each home room group is 
organized into a Home Room Civie Club. 
Working under the direction of the senate 
are the Health Council, the Safety Council, 
the Conduct Council, the Scholarship Coun- 
ceil, and the Thrift Council. These councils 
are each composed of one representative 
from each of the home room civic orgati- 
zations. By this plan every pupil of the 
school is a member of the Civie Organiza- 
tion and has a part in directing its various 
activities. In carrying on the work of the 
organization each teacher in the school has 
a part as adviser. The Director of Audi 
torium is adviser to the Senate, and 
through the auditorium classes, clubs, and 
assemblies carries on much of the check-up 
and propaganda work for the entire or 
ganization. 

One of the most important features of the 
auditorium work and the one which repre 
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sents the culmination of the self-expression 
activities within the school is the school 
assembly. Two types of assembly are used 
in the platoon schools of Kansas City: the 
visual education assembly and the general 
assembly. These occur on alternate weeks. 
The program of the visual education assem- 
bly consists of the showing of educational 
films furnished by the visual department of 
the school system. 

The general assemblies are divided into 
two or three sections. This is done for two 
reasons: lack of space to accommodate the 
school as a whole, and the difference in age 
and interest of the pupils. Occasional as- 
semblies for the whole school, to celebrate 
such occasions as Christmas, are much en- 
joyed by all. The regular assemblies may 
be grouped into upper grades, including 
fourth grade and above, and primary, in- 
eluding the first three grades. If three 
assemblies are necessary, the grouping may 
be upper grade, including the sixth and 
seventh grades; intermediate, including the 
fourth and fifth grades; and primary, in- 
cluding the first three grades. 

The unique feature of all of these assem- 
blies is that as a rule the performers are 
pupils, and each assembly is conducted by 
a pupil chairman. 

The material used in the assembly is 
developed through the auditorium classes. 
Such material may come from language, 
reading, music, social science, or any other 
department of the school. For example, a 
story read in the reading class, which is 
adaptable for dramatization, is recom- 
menderl to the auditorium teacher, who 
uses it in the regular auditorium class. Or, 
if compositions have been written in the 
language class, several may be sent to the 
auditorium and one or two chosen to be 
read at assembly. The best work of the 
child who particularly needs help is often 
chosen. The timid child and the slow 
child are thus encouraged to do better 
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work. The selection of the material for 
assembly is made by the auditorium classes 
and the teacher in charge. Both at the 
visual education assembly and the general 
assembly there is an opportunity for an- 
nouncements and any kind of publicity or 
propaganda which the civic organizations 
may decide to carry on. 

Briefly stated, the values of the assembly 
may be thus summarized: 


. Unifies and socializes the school. 

. Creates ideals of good citizenship. 

. Cultivates power of self-expression. 

. Fosters pupil participation in organization 
and execution of plans. 

. Supplements classroom work. 

. Trains audience 
formers. 


to codperate with per- 


If the auditorium isto be a unifying center 
there must be the closest codperation between 
the auditorium and the other departments 
of the school. The method of bringing this 
about has already been explained and space 
would not permit a discussion of the vari- 
ous types of correlation which are being at- 
tempted by the different departments and 
the auditorium. An effort has been made, 
however, to work out this relationship 
quite definitely and one of the chief pur- 
poses of the recent bulletin, Activities of 
the Auditorium, Platoon Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri, is to point out this relation- 
ship. It can best be illustrated, however, 
through the description of a codperative 
project. These projects are of two types, 
first, the project which concerns only one 
class or home room group, and, second, the 
building project which may include all of 
the pupils of the school. The building 
project may start in the auditorium or any 
department which includes all of the pupils 
of the school. For example, the art de- 
partment may plan an art appreciation 
week which is participated in by all pupils 
and by all departments in the school, and 
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which may culminate in an assembly in the 
auditorium. The social science department 
may plan a pageant which may include 
several classes and to which all of the de- 
partments may contribute. The same may 
be true of an operetta put on by the music 
department. Often the principal in con- 
ference with the teachers may agree on a 
building project. In the Ashland School a 
Correlation Chart is maintained in the 
corridor and a building project is carried 
on continuously. ‘‘ Health and Happiness,’’ 
which culminated in a ‘‘ Health Revue’’ or 
‘*Know Kansas City’’ are two illustrations 
of such projects. Illustrations of a project 
concerning only one grade is a ‘‘Farm 
Project’’ carried on by the second grade 
at the Henry C. Kumpf School. The story 
of this project as related by one of the 
teachers is as follows: 


ORIGIN 


One October day, the nature study class was 
talking about animals. Miss B. spoke of hav- 
ing received a letter from her home in the 
country which told of a new little calf there. 
She read the letter to the children. Immediately 
different children wished to tell of the calves 
they had seen on their visits to the country. 
Their interest having been aroused, they were 
quite eager to say “yes” when asked, “Would 
you like to study about life on the farm?” 


Tur CONFERENCE 


The next day at lunch time all the teachers 
of this section met in conference to outline 
plans for the carrying on of the project. 


Home Room 


The home room teacher found lessons in vari- 
ous readers which dealt with farm life. These 
lessons were read with interest so that they 
might know more about the animals and how 
they live on the farm. Then one day the sug- 
gestion came from a child that he would like 
to make a farm. His teacher said perhaps the 
art teacher would help them make the neces- 
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sary buildings and animals and the farm could 
be set up on the sand table in the home room. 
It developed that some of the children had 
grandparents and aunts and uncles who lived 
on farms. They wanted to write letters to 
these to ask for information. The remainder 
of the class wrote to the grandparents telling 
of the farm they were making. The discussion 
on this subject and the letters written furnished 
the language work for many days. The spell- 
ing came from the words needed for the letters. 


ArT 


The children were unusually interested in 
their art work at this time, since it consisted 
of making all kinds of articles pertaining to 
farm life. The farmhouse, barns, garage, 
chicken houses, pig pens, and fences for the 
corrals were made. Farm machines such as 
wagons, autos, and tractors were constructed. 
Animals such as cows, horses, pigs, sheep, and 
chickens were seen on the completed farm. 
Corn, grass and pumpkins were growing in the 
fields, and trees grew in the orchard. All of 
these were of the children’s own construction. 


LITERATURE 


Poems and stories about farm life were 
learned in the literature period. Some of 
these were: “Legend of the Indian Corn,” 
“Come Little Leaves,” “How the Leaves Came 
Down,” “The Frost.” 


Nature Stupy 


This project was a real incentive for Nature 
Study. Many grains such as wheat, corn, and 
oats were brought to class, also many vege- 
tables and fruits. The growth and care of 
these were studied. 


AUDITORIUM 


In the auditorium some phases of farm life 
such as hay-making were studied by means of 
lantern slides. Valuable oral expression lessons 
were carried on by means of story telling from 
pictures. In fact, a continued story developed 
from these pictures. A little boy left his city 
home to visit his grandmother in the country, 
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where he saw many new and, to him, strange 
things. 

After this story had been developed the 
children asked if they might dramatize it. As 
Thanksgiving Day was approaching, they de- 
cided to name their play “A Visit to Grand- 
ma’s at Thanksgiving Time.” Into this little 
play were woven many of the ideas which they 
had learned in pursuit of their project. 

The whole project culminated in a Thanks- 
giving assembly, the program growing out of 
the information about farm life which by this 
means the pupils passed on to the other chil- 
dren of the assembly. 


In concluding this discussion of the audi- 
torium work in Kansas City, it may be 
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stated that the work is still in its experi- 
mental stages. We have progressed far 
enough to be reasonably certain as to its 
value. The universal testimony of all who 
have had any part in the work—pupils, 
teachers, and parents—has been favorable 
to the work. Parents have expressed them- 
selves as highly pleased with the training 
their children are receiving in self-expres- 
sion and in the assuming of responsibilities 
in home, school, and community. Teachers 
have recognized the same social values and, 
in addition, have found the auditorium a 
means through which the work of each 
department may be motivated and so- 
cialized. 
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A REPORT OF THE ASSEMBLY OF SIXTH 
GRADE CLUBS, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


In Psychology of Childhood, by Nors- 
worthy and Whitley, we find the follow- 
ing statement: 


“The fact that so many schools are so or- 
ganized that the ‘gregarious’ instinct is not given 
opportunity to work itself out in connection 
with the school work is the cause of much of 
the dissatisfaction with school in boys of eleven 
and twelve as well as the cause of much of the 
dropping out from the sixth and seventh 
grades.... 

“The club idea appeals to the racial instincts 
of love of glory—showing off and personal com- 
petition, both of which are elements in the group 
sentiment. It is certainly true that this ten- 
deney contains much of value, and it is the 
business of the school at this time, as at all 
others, to make use of the energy the child has 
and to mold and direct the tendencies which 
are hereditary.” 


Recognizing the ‘‘gang’’ spirit to be so 
prominent during the years of ten to 
fifteen, the teachers of sixth grades in Kal- 
amazoo have encouraged the organization 
of clubs among their pupils. In buildings 
which house only the elementary grades, 
the sixth grade pupils are locked upon as 
senior members. In such buildings we find 
‘*eitizenship’’ objectives to be uppermost 
with these pre-adolescent students ‘‘trying 
to be good citizens’’ by establishing and 
holding to high standards of conduct. 

The regular business and social meetings 
of the sixth grade clubs have held a prom- 
inent place in the school day all through 
the year. The pupils have accomplished 
much through their organized activities in 
the way of genuine joy and satisfaction 
for themselves and others. Miss Zoe Shaw, 
Supervisor of Later Elementary Grades, 


appreciated so strongly the worth of these 
grade clubs that she wished each club to 
hear and know of the work of every other 
sixth-grade club. To this end, all of the 
sixth grades met together in the Lincoln 
School auditorium at the mid-year. The 
presidents of the eleven clubs were seated 
on the stage and the club members sat in 
groups, each with its insignia, school 
banner, and colors. Thus, more than seven 
hundred boys and girls of similar interests 
met together to share their objectives and 
activities. 

Each club president gave a brief review 
of the work of his club with the poise, en- 
thusiasm, and ease of a mature speaker 
of much experience. Friendliness, school 
loyalty, class spirit, service, codperation, 
courtesy, thoughtfulness, and brotherly 
love were the outstanding objectives of 
nearly all the clubs. Health, safety, thrift, 
and cleanliness held prominent places also. 
The Better English Club, with each mem- 
ber striving for good enunciation, clean- 
cut sentences, self-possession and poise, had 
also earned money to beautify their class- 
room. The Thank You Club in a foreign 
district not only promoted courtesy among 
its members but helped to make school laws 
that would provide for orderliness, safety, 
comfort, and happiness of others. 

The Current Events Club, known also as 
the City Sightseers, visited the paper-mills 
and the building where the daily newspaper 
is published. The report of these visits 
was cleverly told in rhyme. 

The activities of one club were repre- 
sented by a one-act play, ‘‘The Soap-box 
Orator,’’ which was received with much 
applause. The Boy Scout prologue pre- 
ceding the play was given with much feel- 
ing and appreciation. Another club de- 
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yoted to parliamentary law and class spirit 
gave several yells under the direction of 
their vigorous yell leaders. The one to 
which the pupils gave their best efforts 
was : 

Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum, 

We're the children from Washington. 

See our record, watch us grow, 

You will see that we’re not slow! 

Interspersed with the club reports were 
songs by the whole assembly, a talk by our 
Superintendent, Mr. E. H. Drake, and se- 
lections by a children’s orchestra, which 
was initiated and organized by the pupils 
themselves in one of our elementary schools. 
As a concluding number, which seemed 
almost a benediction, parts of Herman 
Hagedorn’s ‘‘You are the Hope of the 
World’’ were given by the students from 
three different clubs. The full depth of 
meaning was felt by these young orators 
as they gave out these wonderful messages 
to the rest of the sixth-grade citizens of 
the Kalamazoo Public Schools. This joint 
meeting of all the clubs was such an en- 
joyable occasion that the children have re- 
guested that they be allowed to meet to- 
gether annually for interchange of ideas 
and activities. 
Marie Bette Fow ter, 
Early Elementary Department, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SELLING ARITHMETIC 


As I walked home from one of Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s lectures (in which he quoted 
some one as saying that we may as truly 
say that we have sold when no one has 
bought as that we have taught when no 
one has learned), I asked myself, ‘‘Am I 
a good salesman? How well do I sell mer- 
chandise to my second grade?’’ I began 
to think in terms of the subject matter we 
teach in the grade and asked myself again, 
“Am I really selling reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, music, etc., to those children?’’ 
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I knew I was selling reading to them 
because they were bringing books from 
home to read to me and for me to read 
to the class, and at least a third of the 
number were getting books regularly from 
the public library. Before school, during 
free periods, and at odd times the majority 
of the group chose reading as their activ- 
ity, which satisfied me that the class was 
‘‘buying,’’ but when I considered arith- 
metic, I had to admit to myself that there 
was not great demand on the part of the 
children. They did what was asked of 
them, but they did not seem to feel the 
need for number in their different activ- 
ities as I felt they should. Evidently I 
had not ‘‘sold’’ it. 


From that moment, I began to search 
for ways and means of creating a demand 
for arithmetic. First, I began to study 
the group as a whole to find what common 
interests they had which could be effectively 
used. Our school is in an outlying district 
and the majority of the homes are on plots 
of from one to five acres. Small truck 
farming is the main occupation of a large 
number of the parents, and the garden 
products are sold to the city market, local 
grocery stores, and from house to house. I 
next considered individual children to 
learn what strong interests they had which 
should be used. The parents of several 
children worked at the city market, those 
of several others owned small grocery 
stores. This meant that practically all of 
the group knew and talked about the sell- 
ing of food supplies. In view of this fact, 
it seemed that a grocery store, a market, 
or a farm would furnish one means for 
creating a demand for number. After 
much discussion of the family occupations 
represented in the group and the part the 
children played in helping with these, the 
group readily accepted my suggestion that 
our class might work out something of the 
kind. Many ideas were expressed and 
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much discussion followed. The majority 
voted to build and equip a play grocery. 

In order to check my ways of present- 
ing number facts necessary to carry the 
store activity forward, and to provide ad- 
ditional material which the children might 
feel the need of, I reviewed our Course of 
Study and the following books in our pro- 
fessional library: Thorndike, Psychology 
of Arithmetic; Stone, How to Teach Pri- 
mary Number; Suzzallo, The Teaching of 
Primary Arithmetic. 

By the time the children had begun to 
collect material and to formulate plans for 
the building, my enthusiasm was equal to 
theirs and I was seeing larger possibilities 
in the teaching of arithmetic. Orange 
erates and packing boxes furnished our 
building material. The children brought 
some cartons from home and made others 
to hold our supplies. Vegetables, fruits, 
meats, and candy were made of clay and 
painted. Walnut, hickory, and hazel nuts 
were gathered on excursions to the woods 
accessible to the school. Empty cans and 
boxes duly labeled furnished the package 
goods. When the store was ready for busi- 
ness, the children took turns being store- 
keeper and customers. Purchases were 
made and the bills paid with toy money. 
The children felt a decided need for learn- 
ing to make change more rapidly. Addi- 
tional drill was necessary to accomplish 
this. Because the problem was their own 
and the incentive a strong one, they ‘‘fell 
to’’ with much enthusiasm and determina- 
tion. The outcome was entirely satisfac- 
tory to them and to me. Arithmetic took 
on a new meaning for all of us and we were 
much more sensitive to the needs that con- 
stantly arose in our little school and in 
personal transactions. 

The next semester the third-grade 
teacher said to me, ‘‘That is a strong class 
you sent me. They have such a marked 


interest in arithmetic and are able to plan 
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so much work for themselves. How did you 
do it?’’ I replied, ‘‘You remember Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s lecture on salesmanship? I 
have just learned how to sell arithmetic.”’ 
ANNA G. FISHER, 
Howe School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE PROJECT METHOD 
The Project Method in our schools 
Is based upon three simple rules: 
I 
That undertaking things worth while 
Makes pleasure out of grinding toil; 
II 
That learning only can proceed 
Where interest may engage to lead; 
III 
That joy in planning what to do 
Applies to little children too. 
Therefore they work and plan and play, 
Following Nature day by day, 
Shaping for their own delight 
Things that please their sense and sight. 
Interested in their work, — 
They no longer seek to shirk, 


For joy in things that they create 
Supplants the drudgery of hate. 


Thus they plan and work with cheer, 
And gain in strength and mind each year, 


Stamping on the work they do 
Trade-marks of love and interest too. 


And when at last school days are o’er, 
And lessons are prepared no more, 


They’ll find success is only gained 
Through project effort long sustained. 


The foregoing simple verses are dedi- 
cated to Dr. C. W. Stone, Washington State 
College, whose sympathetic heart and fine 
democratic ideals are to me a source of 
constant inspiration. 

C. A. Haw_ey, 
School of Education, 
State College of Washington. 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

The National Society for the Study of 
Education celebrates its twenty-fifth year 
by issuing a brief history of its activities. 
This is in the form of a neatly printed 
monograph prepared by Dr. Guy M. 
Whipple, permanent secretary of the 
Society. 

From Dr. Whipple’s account we learn 
that the organization was founded at the 
Denver meeting of the National Education 
Association in 1895 as the National Her- 
bart Society. Its early meetings were de- 
voted to discussions of the issues raised 
by the so-called Herbartians, who in- 
eluded, among others, Charles DeGarmo, 
Frank M. MeMurry, C. C. Van Liew, and 
Charles A. MeMurry. Other prominent 
early members were Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, John Dewey, Wilbur 8S. Jackman, El- 
mer E. Brown, and Levi Seeley. 

In February, 1901, the name of the or- 
ganization was changed to National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education. 
This name has been continued with the 
exception of the omission of the word 
“Seientific.’’ Twenty-five yearbooks have 
been issued by the Society, several of them 
in two parts. For some years meetings of 
the Society were held in both winter and 
summer, the first in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence and the 
second in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the N. E. A. Now both meetings 
are held in the winter, one being devoted to 
each part of the yearbook. The topics 
treated in recent years have had to do 
either primarily with the curriculum or 
with the use of tests. The yearbook for 
the current year contains a report on the 


present status of Safety Education and an- 
other on Extra-curricular Activities. 

This organization has been and no doubt 
will continue to be extremely influen- 
tial in American education. The Secre- 
tary is to be congratulated on the excellent 
form in which his account of the history 
of the Society is presented. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF DEPARTMENTAL 
TEACHINGS 

The Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University is interested in a 
carefully controlled study of the relative 
advantages of grade and departmental 
teaching. For that reason any information 
concerning school systems which are about 
to change either from grade to depart- 
mental teaching or from departmental to 
grade teaching will be appreciated. If 
school superintendents or principals of 
schools in which such changes are contem- 
plated will communicate the fact, it will 
assist materially in setting up the problem 
effectively. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Director, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


A LIVE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Many principals wonder what functions 
to assign to the parent-teacher organization. 
This problem has been met in Cliffside, New 
Jersey, in part by the parents and teachers 
themselves, who recently planned and ecar- 
ried out a play on the topic, ‘‘Getting To- 
gether.’’ The cast included the father, 
mother, and children of a typical family, 
some of their neighbors, the high school 
principal, a few teachers, and some pupils 
from the school. The attempt was to dram- 
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atize some of the problems of both parents 
and teachers in the bringing up and edu- 
eating of children. The general effect is 
said to have been a new sense of the com- 
mon responsibility of parents and teachers 
and a new determination to discharge that 
responsibility with all possible thorough- 
ness. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 


The educational press of the country has 
arrived at the dignity of a handbook in 
which is set forth a working program of 
the National Educational Press Associa- 
tion, together with a classified list of educa- 
tional periodicals. The working program 
consists in the carrying out of a series of 
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standards formulated by a committee of 
the Association under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Morgan, the editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association. 

The platform adopted by the Association 
contains fourteen planks. Among the most 
important of these are: that a _ well- 
grounded education requires emphasis on 
all the essential phases of social life; that 
higher ideals of the use of leisure time 
should be cultivated; that education is the 
lifelong obligation of the individual; and 
that educational journals must do what 
they can to combat propaganda from sel- 
fish sources which threaten to poison the 
springs of popular information on prob- 
lems that vitally affect the welfare of the 
community and the nation. 
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CHILDREN’S READING 

The importance of general reading in 
education of children is attested by the 
publication in quick succession of two 
studies based upon extensive investigation. 
Professor Terman and Miss Lima gathered 
data from parents, children, and college 
students. For their results they claim a 
list that is longer and has a wider range 
than others, that contains more titles of 
books of information and a relatively 
smaller proportion of fiction and that is 
better classified. These claims are ap- 
parently justified. 

As a matter of fact Children’s Reading? 
is much more than a list. Ten short chap- 
ters are devoted to discussion of theory 
and they are packed full of good sense con- 
cerning children’s interests in reading and 
kindred themes. The lists themselves are 
grouped under six main heads and are 
clearly and briefly annotated. Though not 
so entertaining as children’s explanations, 
these librarian’s notes will be more useful 
to those who have to face the problem of 
book selection. 


PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE SOCIAL POINT 
OF VIEW 

For some years Professor Judd has been 
calling attention to the inadequacy of cur- 
rent psychological methods, which, in his 
view, have ignored the facts of social life 
in explaining the nature and growth of the 
individual. He has now brought together 
in summary form his arguments on this 
theme in a volume called The Psychology 
of Social Institutions.2 The ‘‘institutions’’ 
the author refers to are not governments, 


1 Children’s Reading. By Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima. 
2The Psychology of Social Institutions. By Charles H. J 


8 Teaching Dull and Retarded Children. 


societies, and the like, but such acquire- 
ments as the use of tools, systems of ex- 
change, and particularly number. The 
point of view is essentially that adopted by 
Wundt, to whom acknowledgement is made. 
In some respects this work is a continua- 
tion of the author’s earlier Genetic Psychol- 
ogy for Teachers, but it is at once more 
polemic and more abstract. 


TEACHING THE DULL 


Were it not for the fact that every such 
book throws much light upon the education 
of all children, one could almost wish that 
Miss Inskeep and other students of excep- 
tional children would bring equally thor- 
ough methods to bear upon the problems 
relating to the education of the normal. 
Her Teaching Dull and Retarded Chil- 
dren® is the direct outgrowth of actual ex- 
perience in the schools of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and is accordingly specific and 
definite. The material is gathered under 
the usual titles of the school studies and 
activities and it is interesting to observe 
that the references appended to the va- 
rious chapters are mainly to books written 
with normal children principally in the 
authors’ minds. Miss Inskeep’s book is 
intended for students in education and 
for teachers in service and will be dis- 
tinetly helpful to both. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The necessity of providing counsel for 
youth as to choice of an occupation and 
preparation for it is now well recognized. 
Training for such counseling is very clearly 


Appleton, 1926. 


udd. Maemillan Co., 1926. 


By Annie D. Inskeep. Macmillan Co., 1926. 
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presented by Professor Edgerton in his 
Vocational Guidance and Counseling,* a 
volume that might well be in the profes- 
sional library of all high-school workers, 
whether actually assigned to the duty of 
advising pupils as to occupations or not. 
The author’s material was developed in 
practical experience in the Detroit schools 
and elsewhere and bears evident marks of 
authenticity. 


DIRECTIVE QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY 

Doctor Reeder’s experiment in Directing 
Children’s Study of Geography® makes a 
much needed addition to our slender list 
of scientific studies of method. Using 
pairs of classes in the upper grades of the 
elementary school, he sought to determine 
the relative value of study sheets made up 
of explicit directions and informal tests 
as compared with formal assignments and 
found the balance heavily in favor of the 
former. Aside from the evidence which he 
offers that the new procedure is better, his 
contribution will be weleomed by teachers 
because of the examples of his procedure 
which he presents. 


CHILDREN’S SOCIAL CONCEPTS 

A second interesting study in the 
Teachers College series, by Doctor Meltzer, 
deals with general ideas in the field of so- 
cial life. What concepts do children as- 
sociate with social terms, how do they de- 
velop these concepts, how can they be modi- 
fied? The answers to such questions as 
these are tremendously important in a 
country that is governed by public opinion 
largely based upon reading the newspapers. 
Doctor Meltzer undertook to find out what 
social concepts are most important and pre- 


sents a list under eleven main heads, in- 
eluding politics and government, industry, 
business, labor, commerce, and religion. 


GOOD ADVICE ON TEACHING READING 
To the title, Reading Objectives, which 
Mr. Anderson and Miss Davidson chose for 
a recent handbook,’ might be added ‘‘and 
How to Reach Them,”’ since the work is 
not merely a discussion of objectives but 
as a whole rather more a treatment of 
methods. Both the writers are experi- 
enced supervisors and to their experience 
they have added the scientific and pseudo- 
scientific literature that is growing up 
about the subject. This latter they have 
subordinated to a practical end better than 
some others have succeeded in doing. 


WHY DO PUPILS SUCCEED? 

Dr. 8S. A. Courtis has had an unusual op- 
portunity to carry on extensive investiga- 
tions of the work of school children and 
has made large use of it. His Doctor’s 
dissertation, called Why Children Suc- 
ceed,® is the record of many such investiga- 
tions. The theme is the long familiar prob- 
lem of which counts for most, nature or 
nurture. Dr. Courtis’s findings scale 
heavily in favor of the former. Having 
tested many children with both general— 
so-called intelligence — and _ specific — so- 
called achievement—tests, he found a very 
high correlation between intelligence and 
achievement, so high that he is in doubt 
whether the teacher’s methods have very 
much to do with the outcome. If we ac- 
cept the premise, the conclusion seems to 
follow. May it not be, however, that the 
tests used test essentially the same things? 
If so, X remains to be tested. 


4 Vocational Guidance and Counseling. By Alanson H. Edgerton. Macmillan Co., 1926. 
5 A Method of Directing Children’s Study of Geography. By Edwin H. Reeder. Teachers Col- 


lege, New York, 1926. 


6 Children’s Social Concepts. By Hyman Meltzer. Teachers College, New York, 1926. 
7 Reading Objectives. By Charles J. Anderson and Isobel Davidson. Laurel Book Co., 1925. 


8 Why Children Succeed. By Stuart A. Courtis. 


Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., 1925. 


Published by Courtis Standard Tests, 1807 E. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


OBJECTIVES 


The tendency to set up numerous 
specific objectives for the work of the 
schools is well illustrated in an article in 
Childhood Education for April, by Miss 
Sophronia Dyer. In the course of gath- 
ering material for a Master’s thesis, this 
writer submitted a list of objectives for 
the first three years of school to fifty-one 
competent judges for appraisals as to their 
relative importance. These were arranged 
under such heads as: health, citizenship, 
leisure, and practical efficiency. It is note- 
worthy that, of the first ten, seven have to 
do with citizenship. The first three objec- 
tives are as follows: (1) An appreciation 
and greater respect for the rights of others; 
(2) ability to play fair and work fair; 
(3) not taking or tampering with things 
belonging to others. 

Sections of the report are set aside for 
the presentation of objectives in reading, in 
phonies, and in arithmetic. The article as 
a whole will be suggestive to committees 
engaged in the revision of the course of 
study for the primary grades. 


IN THE FIRST THREE GRADES 


PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


Curriculum continues to be the most 
popular single subject for educational 
writing. In Educational Administration 
and Supervision for April, Professor Bode 
of Ohio State University sets forth what 
he regards as determining principles. He 
begins by summarizing the democratic 
movement in education as presented by 
Dewey. He regards this, when followed 
out in its various implications, as revolu- 
tionary in character. The curriculum of a 
school must be the expression or embodi- 
ment of a social program. The writer goes 
on to say that he doubts whether the spe- 
cific objectives of a social program can be 
reached by job analysis, though he would 
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by no means underestimate the value of 
activity analysis as a means of gathering 
information for curriculum making. In 
general, Professor Bode holds for the 
philosophic as opposed to the scientific 
point of view in curriculum making. 


THE PRINCIPALS’ BULLETIN 


The April number of the Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals is given up to a report of the win- 
ter meeting held in Washington in March. 
Eight of the papers read at that meeting 
are printed in full and a report of progress 
from the Committee on Standards and 
Training for the Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship is presented. The leading article, 
which was prepared by Professor Judd, 
contains a comprehensive analysis of the 
work of the school principal. He contends 
that the office of principal should be clearly 
defined and definite preparation made for 
it. The principal should know how to 
make an inventory of his school and a 
study of his community. His great task is 
to organize his school so as to meet the 
needs of his pupils in that particular 
community. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


That the school must shoulder respon- 
sibility for the education of adults as well 
as of children is the contention of Presi- 
dent Hamilton of Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute. In School and Society of April 10 
he declares that the present adult popula- 
tion of this country has been brought up 
to expect that the school will continue to 
function in the lives of the parents as well 
as in the lives of the children. Rapid 
changes are taking place in social life and 
the school must adjust itself to these 
changes. While Americanization of for- 
eigners should be regarded as of great im- 
portance, adult education should be by no 
means confined to this field. Almost all 
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citizens, for example, are in need of guid- 
ance and of increased opportunity in the 
use of leisure time. The writer’s thesis is 
that the school is the primary and most 
effective agency in social progress and that 
leaders should be provided for it, with 
funds necessary to make its work effective. 


THE PREPARATION OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


One of the best studies so far made of 
the work of elementary school principals 
is that conducted in Ohio by Professor 
Morrison of the State University. In 
American Education for March will be 
found a good summary of the results of 
his study. The median school in Ohio has 
12 teachers and 415 pupils. There is a 
tendency toward a greater preponderance 
of women principals of the primary schools. 
Less than ten per cent of the principals 
reporting have clerical help. Offices in 
general are small and poorly equipped. 
The average principal devotes more than 
half his time to classroom teaching. Super- 
visory activities tend to be purely ad- 
ministrative. In general the principals 
have little preparation beyond that of a 
two-year normal school course. The 
median salary is $1,850.00. The author 
advocates a larger school unit, better sala- 
ries, more clerical assistance, and adequate 
preparation. 


A SCALE FOR MEASURING ATTITUDES 


Not much that is new has been added re- 
cently in the field of achievement tests. 
It has been evident that this vein is fairly 
well worked. Considerable interest at- 
taches, therefore, to attempts at measure- 
ment of attitudes. Two of the investiga- 
tors for the Character Education Inquiry, 
Messrs. May and Hartshorne, give a pre- 
liminary account of a scale for this pur- 
pose in the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology for March. The analogy used was 
that of energy and resistance in physics. 
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The 


behavior 
tendency which is reported upon is dis- 
honesty. This was tested, for example, in 
the matter of cheating on examinations. 


particular attitude or 


Certain informational and _ intelligence 
tests were administered and the conduct of 
the children with regard to them was 
studied. An attempt was made to dis- 
cover whether there was any relationship 
between intelligence and honesty, but with 
no decisive results. The authors feel that 
they have developed the concept of a scale 
that can be used for measuring attitudes 
of all sorts. Of course the details of 
such seales remain to be worked out. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
Magic Casements. Compiled by George S8. 


Carhart and Paul A. McGhee. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1926. Pp. 
xxx + 727. 

Oral English for Secondary Schools. Re- 


vised Edition. By William P. Smith. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
xiv + 463. 

North of Fifty-Three. By Rex Beach. A 
Pocket Copyright. Garden City., N. Y.: 
Garden City Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 
120. 

The Measurement of General Ability. By 
Gilbert E. Phillips. Sydney, Australia: 
Teachers College Press, 1924. Pp. 118. 

Deadwood Gold. By George W. Stokes. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1926. 
Pp. xii+ 163. $1.00. 

A Manual of English. By George B. 
Woods and Clarence Stratton. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1926. Pp. xxv + 282. $1.00. 

The Problem Child in School. By Mary 
B. Sayles and Howard W. Nudd. New 
York: Joint Committee on Methods of 
Preventing Delinquency, 50 East 42nd 
St. Pp. 287. 

A Book of Modern Essays. By Bruce W. 

McCullough and Edwin B. Burgum. 
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New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 
431. 
Permanent Play Materials for Young Chil- 


dren. By Charlotte G. Garrison. New 
York: Seribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 
xxii + 122. Illus. 

Elementary School Supervision. By 


Arthur 8S. Gist. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926. Pp. xi + 308. 
The Teaching of History. By Paul Klap- 


per. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1926. Pp. xx + 347. 


Classroom Tests. By Charles Russell. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. 346. 

The Work-Study-Play School. By Ellen 
F. Sullivan. Akron, Ohio: Published 
and copyrighted by the author, 1926. 
Pp. xxx + 386. Illus. 

Wag and Puff—A Primer. Surprise 
Stories—A First Reader. By Marjorie 
Hardy. The Child’s Own Way Series. 
Each book, 140 pages, illus. First Grade 
Manual; pp. 304. Chicago: Wheeler 
Publishing Co., 1926. 

Self-Improvement. By Sheldon E. Davis. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
xv + 280. 

Speaking and Writing English. Fifth 
Grade. By Bernard M. Sheridan, Clara 
Kleiser, and Anna I. Mathews. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1926. Pp. 231. 

The Middle Country: A Chinese Lad’s Ad- 
ventures in His Own Land. By Olivia 
Price. Yonkers, N. Y.; World Book Co., 
1926. Pp. 176. $1.00. 

Easy English Exercises. By Ada Riddles- 
barger and Edna P. Cotner. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1926. Pp. 261. 
$.96. 

Education in Soviet Russia. By Scott 
Nearing. New York: International 
Publishers, 1926. Pp. 160. $1.50. 

The Story of Our Country. By Ruth 
West and Willis M. West. New York: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1926. Pp. xxvi + 518 
+60. Illus. $1.80. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 


The Social Science Pamphlets. By Harold 
Rugg, Earle Rugg, and Emma 
Schweppe, of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York. Experi- 
mental edition, published by the authors 
for codperative experimentation in 
schools with which arrangements are 
made; not for general commercial dis- 
tribution. Volume I, Pamphlet 1, Town 
and City Life; pp. 272; illus. Pamphlet 
2, Resources, Industries, and Cities; pp. 
320; illus. Pamphlet 3, Industries and 
Trade Which Bind Nations Together; 
Part I, The Great Industrial Nations; 
pp. 328; illus. Pamphlet 4, Part II, 
The Changing Agricultural Nations; pp. 
281, illus. Volume II, Pamphlet 1, Ez- 
plorers and Settlers Westward Bound; 
pp. 299; illus. Pamphlet 2, The Mechan- 
ical Conquest of America; pp. 304; illus. 
Pamphlet 3, America’s March Toward 
Democracy; Part I, 1607-1865; pp. 256; 
illus. Pamphlet 4, Part II, Since the 
Civil War; pp. 200; illus. Volume III, 
Pamphlet 1, America and Her Immi- 
grants; pp. 316; illus. Pamphlet 2, 
Problems of American Industry and 
Business (Waste and Conservation) ; pp. 
251; illus. 

The English Teacher’s Workshop. Chicago: 
Seott, Foresman & Co. Pp. 63. $.44. 

Ten Lessons on Meat—For Use in High 
Schools. Prepared by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. $.10 per copy. 

The Nation at Work on the Public School 
Curriculum. Department of Superin- 
tendence, Fourth Yearbook. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, February, 1926. Pp. 520. 

A State’s Elementary Teacher-Training 
Problem (Kentucky). By Herman Lee 
Donovan. Nashville, Tenn.: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1925. Pp. 
95. 





Less is known, probably, about super- 
visors than about any other group of 
educators. At the present time not even 
a roster of names of those who are engaged 
in the work of supervision in this coun- 
try is available. To supply this need and 
to do something to bring about better ac- 
quaintance and a greater degree of group 
consciousness, the JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TIONAL MetTiop has undertaken to compile 
and publish classified lists of persons at- 
tached to the central offices of school sys- 
tems and engaged in the direction of in- 
struction. 

The first list to be presented is confined 
to general supervisors in states and cities. 
The names of supervisors of special sub- 
jects have been reserved for later publica- 
tion, as also county supervisors concerned 
primarily with rural schools. The titles 
that follow the names are those reported 
in answer to the questionnaire which was 
sent out. They present a great diversity 
and apparently mean different things in 
different cities. Some of the persons 
whose names are included are probably en- 
gaged in both administration and super- 
vision. An attempt was made, however, to 
confine the list as definitely as possible to 
‘the field of instruction. The roster as it 
stands is incomplete. The editor of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucatTionaL MeEtHop will be 
very grateful for corrections and additions. 
These will be published in a subsequent 
number of the JOURNAL. 


GENERAL SUPERVISORS 


AAGESEN, KATHERINE, Kindergarten and Grades 
I-V, Northwest District, Hartford, Conn. 

Axpot, JuLIA W., Direstor of Kindergartens, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aporn, CaroLine P., Director of Kindergar- 
tens, Boston, Mass. 

Apams, Mary A., Grades, Baltimore, Md. 

Apams, Rusy M., Elementary Schools, Aber- 
deen, S. D. 


A ROSTER OF SUPERVISORS 





Apxins, Auta, Assistant Superintendent, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

AGeEE, Carriz, Primary Grades, Paducah, Ky, 

AIKEN, Hartrie, Primary Grades, Mt. Airy, 
N.S, 

ALEXANDER, EFFIE, 
Adrian, Mich. 

AuarrE, Mary R., Director of Evening Elemen- 
tary and Citizenship Schools, Chicopee, Mass, 

ALLPHIN, HELEN, Grades V-VI, Denver, Colo. 

Aumy, HuaH, Grammar Grades and Junior 
High School, Superior, Wis. 

Atvorp, CHARLES P., Deputy Superintendent 
(Grades VII-VIII), Buffalo, N. Y. 


Elementary Schools, 


AMMERMAN, KATHLEEN, Primary Grades, 
Riverside, Il. 
AnperRsoN, Appa, Elementary Education, 


Atchison, Kan. 

Awnpverson, C. J., Assistant State Superin- 
tendent, Madison, Wis. 

—_ Mrs. Epna, Primary Grades, Ontario, 

al. 

Anvrews, J. O., Intermediate Grades, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Arnotp, Lena M., Primary Schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Artuur, Mary, Special Schools, Lima, Ohio. 

ASHFIELD, Nora, Assistant Superintendent, 
Richmond, Cal. 

Axes, Frep, District Superintendent, Tujunga, 
Cal. 


Barrp, Frank P., Assistant Superintendent 
(Upper Grades), Boise, Idaho. 

BaLpwin, Emma, Primary Grades, San Diego, 
Cal. 

BAMESBERGER, VELDA C., Director of Curricu- 
lum and Instruction, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

BanDLE, Emma, Primary Grades, Newport, Ky. 

Barser, Trix, Primary Grades, Asheville, 
N. C. 

Barcuay, AGNES, Primary Grades, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Barpven, AGNES, Primary Grades, Macon, Ga. 

Barker, James F., Assistant Superintendent, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Barry, Emity, Elementary Grades, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

BarsE, BLancue L., Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Superior, Wis. 

Barton, Neue, Primary Grades, Flint, Mich. 

Barwis, BertHa M., Assistant to Director of 
Elementary Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Bates, EvizaBseTu, Assistant Superintendent, 
Los Angeles, Cal. f 

Brat, Auice B., Grammar Grades, Haverhill, 
Mass. 


1 Where no title is given, that of ‘‘Supervisor’’ is to be understood. 
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Bean, Minnie D., Director of Elementary 
Grades, Tacoma, Wash. 

BEARDSLEY, INEZ, Grades V-VI, Greeley, Colo. 

BeaTTIE, MERLE M., Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Grades, Lincoln, Neb. 

BeckwitH, Mrs. E. J., Elementary Grades, 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

Bett, Mrs. Ciara, Primary Grades, La Grange, 
Ill. 

BenNER, Emma, Elementary Grades, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

BENNERT, Lewis A., General 
Paterson, N. J. 

BENNETT, CLARENCE E., Director of Adult Ele- 
mentary Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Berry, IpDELLA, Primary Grades, Newport News, 
Va. 

BigELOW, GERTRUDE I., Elementary Grades, De- 
troit, Mich. 

BinrorpD, J. H., Assistant Superintendent, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Birp, VeRNE A., Assistant Superintendent, 
Utica, N. Y. 

BirMINGHAM, Rose, Elementary Grades, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

BIRNIE, JEANNETTE, 
Grand Island, Neb. 

Bishop, Fanny, Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, North Adams, Mass. 

Buack, F. M., Director of High Schools, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

BuacK, ISABELLE, Open Air Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

BLancHARD, ANNIE J., Kindergartens and Pri- 
mary Grades, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Bianp, Rose, Director of Intermediate Grades, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

BLEND, Frances, Classes for the Blind, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Borup, Sopuir, Kindergartens, St. Paul, Minn. 

BorHWELL, JuLIA, Director of Kindergartens, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bovete, Frank A., Assistant Superintendent, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Supervisor, 


Intermediate Grades, 


Bowers, ELIzABETH, Primary Grades, Ottawa, 
Ill. 


Braprorp, Mrs. H. E., Primary Grades, Pales- 
tine, Tex. 

BraprorpD, Lutvu, Elementary Instruction, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Brapy, Mary J., Primary Grades, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bracc, Maset C., Assistant Superintendent, 
Newtonville, Mass. 

BrainerD, Margaret S., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

BRECKINRIDGE, ELIZABETH, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Louisville, Ky. 

Breepinc, ALIce, Elementary Grades, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Brenn, Laura M., Primary Grades, Boise, 

0. 
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Briaes, Det1a, Upper Grades, Gilbert, Minn. 
Britt, Epirn V., Elementary Schools, Malone, 
N. Y 


Brimmer, Ross, Mill Schools, Danville, Va. 

Brinkiey, E. §., Assistant Superintendent, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Broappus, Mrs. Nasu, Assistant Supervisor, 
Primary Grades, Richmond, Va. 

BRopDHEAD, JOHN C., Assistant Superintendent, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bronsky, Amy L., Intermediate Grades, Su- 
perior, Wis. 

BrRooKMIRE, Emma F., Grades, Marinette, Wis. 

Brown, Bessie M., Elementary Grades, Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

Brown, Epmunp F., District Superintendent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Brown, Goupre, Elementary Grades, Peru, Ind. 

Brown, M. Eruet, Primary Grades, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

BrowninG, Mary, Assistant Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Grades, Norfolk, Va. 

Bruner, Frank G., Director of Special Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bryne, May E., Director of Special Day 
Classes, Minneapolis, Minn. 

BUCHANAN, ELizABeTH, District Superinten- 
dent, Kansas City, Mo. 

BurBANK, Grace T., Kindergartens, Biddeford, 
Maine. 

Burnett, Marcaret, Director of Primary 
Teaching, West Chester, Pa. 

BurrouGHs, Maupr, Grades I-VI, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

BusxH, Marseuy G., State Elementary Schools, 
Madison, Wis. 

Butier, Harriet L., Deputy Superintendent 
(Grades I-III), Buffalo, N. Y. 


CaFFEE, BELLE, Elementary Grades, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

CALDWELL, ALMA, Grades I-VI, Cleveland, O. 

CALDWELL, Jessie E., Supervising Critic, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

CatHoun, H. V., Junior High School, Belle- 
ville, Til. 

CAMPBELL, BLANCHE E., Director of Elemen- 
tary Instruction, Passaic, N. J. 

CAMPBELL, Emma A., Primary Grades, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Canty, Margaret, Assistant Superintendent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

CARPENTER, CLINTON, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Carrier, Mrs. Auice B., Grades I-VI, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 

Carrot, Atice P., Primary Grades, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Carson, Ouive G., Primary Grades, Akron, O. 

Carter, CorNELIA, Primary Grades, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Elementary Grades, 
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Casz, Miss E. G., Director of Visiting Teachers, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
—, Avis G., Primary Grades, Hazleton, 
a. 
Cuase, Maria §., Assistant Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Schools, Warren, Ohio. 
— Ortetra, Kindergartens, Omaha, 
eb. 
CuarK, Marion G., Elementary Grades, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
Ciaup, A. J., Deputy Superintendent (High 
Schools), San Francisco, Cal. 
CLEMENS, Paut B., Assistant Superintendent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
CLENDENEN, Rutu, Grades, Streator, IIl. 
CuintTon, Mary B., Director of Primary Educa- 
tion, Tulsa, Okla. 
—_ MarGareET, Primary Grades, Rock Hill, 


Connon, T. J., Assistant Superintendent, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

ConNELL, Mary, Director of Intermediate 
Teaching, West Chester, Pa. 

ConrapD, Harriet Z., Assistant Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Grades, Decatur, Ill. 

Conrap, W. C., District Superintendent, Ven- 
ice, Cal. 

Conroy, Mrs. Jennie B., Continuation School, 
Oneida, N. Y. 

Cook, F. W., Assistant Superintendent, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Cooper, Mary, Primary Grades, Johnstown, Pa. 

CoPpELAND, W. R., District Supervisor, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Corsin, ExizaBetH, Kindergartens and Grades 
I-III, Highland Park, Mich. 

CornMAN, O.Iver P., Associate Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CosTELLO, Mary M., Primary Grades, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

Coxr, Joun E., Assistant State Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, Baton Rouge, La. 

CRESWELL, Mrs. Corpeuia, Special Classes, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Crow.ey, CartoTra, Grades I-VI, Salem, Ore. 

CurrMan, W. W., School Extension Activities, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Curtin, Berta, Grades I-VI, Waxahachie, Tex. 

Curry, Marian, Assistant Superintendent 
(Grades IV-VI), Louisville, Ky. 

Curtin, Mary A., Special Classes, Arlington, 
Mass. 

Curtis, JoHN B., Blind, Chicago, Ill. 

Cusack, Auice M., Director of Kindergartens 
and Grades I-III, Kansas City, Mo. 

Corrs, N. E., Department of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, New Haven, Conn. 


Datey, H. C., Assistant Superintendent, High- 
land Park, Mich. 

D’Ancona, Dr., Deputy Superintendent (Spe- 
cial and Night Schools), San Francisco, Cal. 
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DaNNAKER, LILLIAN, Primary Grades, Chester, 
Pa. 

DAUGHERTY, GRACE, Elementary Grades, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

Davipson, IsopeL, Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Davig, EtHen M., Grammar Grades, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
Davis, Brynn E., High and Junior High 
Schools, Falmouth, Mass. 
Davis, Georeia, Assistant 
Richmond, Ind. 

Davis, Jutia E., Kindergartens and Elementary 
Grades, Topeka, Kan. 

Davis, Lucy L., Methods, Lynchburg, Va. 

Davis, Mase, Grades I-V, Hudson, N. Y. 

Dawtey, Sara J., Grades I-VI, Northbridge, 
Mass. 

DeBett, WitLiam H., Deputy Superintendent 
(Curriculum), San Francisco, Cal. 

DeGatan, F. §., Evening and Summer Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DELLICKER, HELEN M., Grades V-IX, Quincy, 
Mass. 

DEN BLEYKER, ANNE, Elementary Grades, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 

Dennison, Mrs. Emma E., Assistant Super- 
visor, Special Classes, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Devine, Bessie C., Primary Schools, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Dexter, Mata, Primary Grades, Prescott, Ariz. 

DramonD, Ivy, Primary Grades, West New 
Your, N. YX. 

Diem, Marte L., Elementary Grades, Scranton, 
Pa. 

Dietz, Louise, Kindergartens and Primary 
Grades, Louisville, Ky. 

Dines, ANNA, Primary Grades, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dosie, Atice, Primary Grades, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 

Dopge, Otive, Grammar Grades, Mobile, Ala. 

DonDINEAU, ARTHUR, Supervisor, Detroit, Mich. 

Dorsey, JuLius, Intermediate Grades, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Dowinn, Grace B., Primary Grades, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Dow.tinc, Emma C., Kindergartens and Pri- 
mary Grades, Reading, Pa. 

Downey, MicHaret J., Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Boston, Mass. 

Drake, Fora, Assistant Superintendent, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Drewry, Grorce H., State Graded Schools, 
Madison, Wis. 

Driscott, THERESA, Grades, Antigo, Wis. 

Drummonp, Miss E. L., Elementary Educa- 
tion, Elkhart, Ind. 

Drury, Watrer, Elementary Grades, North 
Adams, Mass. 

Dup.ey, Dessazee R., Assistant Superintendent 
(Primary Grades), Battle Creek, Mich. 


Superintendent, 








GENERAL SUPERVISORS 


EasTMAN, NELLIE, Elementary Grades, Em- 
poria, Kan. 

Eaton, GeorGe A., Assistant Superintendent, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

EpsaLL, WINIFRED, Grades, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

EpwarpD, Lispiz, Primary Grades, Granite Dis- 
trict, Utah. 

Eaan, Lovetua, Elementary Grades, New Or- 
leans, La. 

ELkus, SARAH, 
York, N. Y. 

E.tensurG, J. W., District Supervisor, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

EuuioTt, Lucy C., Special Elementary Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Continuation Classes, New 


Evtiorr, Marcuerite, Elementary Grades, 
Frankfort, Ind. 
Evtis, Metvina K., Elementary Grades, 


Lorain, Ohio. 

E.Lison, Guapys, Kindergartens, Lansing, Mich. 

EnceL, ANNA, Special Classes, Detroit, Mich. 

EncuisH, Miuprep, Assistant Superintendent 
(Elementary Grades), Raleigh, N. C. 

Ennis, IsabeL A., Assistant Director of Con- 
tinuation Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Erwin, Mrs. E. B., Primary Grades, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

ErwinE, R. H., Assistant Superintendent 
(Grades V-VIII), Akron, Ohio. 


Fair, JESSIE, Grades V-VIII, Dayton, Ohio. 

Fatton, Evita A., Elementary Schools, New 
Britain, Conn. 

FarNHAM, Myrtue, Primary Grades, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

FarRELL, Ev1zaBetH E., Inspector of Ungraded 
Classes, New York, N. Y. 

FeetuM, NELLIE, Special Classes, Duluth, Minn. 

Ferritt, Mrs. Marcaret, Elementary Grades, 
Macon, Ga. 

FertscuH, ALBERT, Director of Adult Education, 
Gary, Ind. 

Feyper, Mrs. KaTHertne, Primary Grades, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Fincu, C. E., Director of Junior H. S. Grades, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

yew Jessie A., Primary Grades, Greeley, 

olo. 

FisHer, Marion, Primary Grades, Galveston, Tex. 

Firrs, Apa M., Director of Special Classes, 
Boston, Mass. 

ns, Ipa, Elementary Grades, Ogden, 

tah. 

Fianerty, THERESA R., Primary Grades, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

FizisHer, AMANDA, Elementary Grades, New 
Albany, Ind. 

ss, Mag, Primary Grades, North Bergen, 


Fizminc, S. E., Assistant Superintendent, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Fotey, CaTHERINE G., Primary Grades, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Fontaine, E. CLarKeE, State High Schools, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Forp, EvizaBeTH M., Grades I-VI, Woonsocket, 
R. I 


Foster, Inez, Elementary Grades, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Fow er, Mariz, Early Elementary Department, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Fox, Mary B., Primary Grades, Grand Island, 
Neb. 

FRANKENFIELD, I. M., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Frates, Sue L., Upper Grades, Oakland, Cal. 

FRrazEE, Laura, Elementary Grades, Baltimore, 
Md 


Elementary Grades, 


FREDERICK, Ouiver G., Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Detroit, Mich. 

FRIEND, Susan, Elementary Grades, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Fry, Marriz, Elementary Grades, Anderson, 


Ind. 

Fupa, Anna M., State Supervising Agent, 
Hartford, Conn. 

FULLERTON, CHARLES H., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Columbus, Ohio. 

Fuqua, BuancHE, Elementary Grades, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Furtone, AMy N., Elementary Grades, Port- 
land, Maine. 

Furry, L. B., Intermediate Grades, Johnstown, 
Pa. 


GaRDNER, Fanniz, Elementary Grades, Reids- 
ville, N. C. 

GarRETSON, ANNA K., Elementary Grades, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Gay, Fiorence I., Elementary Schools, Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 

Gearon, James T., Director of Continuation 
School, Everett, Mass. 

GeisseR, Linu J., Assistant Supervisor, 
Platoon Schools, Newark, N. J. 

George, AtmiIna, Head of Department of In- 
termediate Grades, Seattle, Wash. 

Gerson, ARMAND J., Associate Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gerstmyer, Eva E., Grades, Baltimore, Md. 

Guigs, J. T., State High Schools, Madison, Wis. 

GiLLHAM, OLIve, Grades, Alton, Ill. 

Gi_MARTIN, Miss B., Primary Grades, Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 

Gitson, Viota M., Kindergartens, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

GLuUcKLICK, Sap1E, Elementary Grades, Salina, 
Kan. 

Goutp, Arruur, Assistant Superintendent, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Govu.p, ArtHur L., Assistant Superintendent, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Goutp, JosePH F., Director of Evening Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gover, HELEN B., Grades IV-VI, Passaic, N. J. 

GraDy, Marcaret E., Primary Grades, Med- 
ford, Mass. 

GRAFTON, ELIZABETH, Primary Schools, Barber- 
ton, Ohio. 

GRAINGER, JOSEPHINE, Director of Elementary 
Education, Allentown, Pa. 

GRAVETTE, FLORENCE, Elementary Grades, Ross- 
lyn, Va. 

Gray, Ouive, Elementary Grades, Hutchinson, 
Kan. 

GREATHEAD, Louise J., Kindergartens, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

GREEN, Davin A., Grades, Norwalk, Conn. 

GREENWOOD, Emma J., Primary Grades, Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Grirrey, ANNIE G., Primary Grades, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

GrirritH, Fannie B., Primary Grades, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Grimsrup, Guprun, Intermediate Grades, Glyn- 
don, Minn. 

Griswotp, SaraH E., Director of Primary 
Grades, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

GrRosJEAN, CHARLES, Assistant Superintendent, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

GuetE, Marig, Assistant 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Gumuick, Heten R., Kindergartens and Pri- 
mary Grades, Denver, Colo. 


Superintendent, 


HakcKER, Mary M., Primary Grades, Edinboro, 
Pa 


HaFneER, GERTRUDE, Elementary Grades, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

HacensucH, SaraH M., Primary Grades, Ber- 
wick, Pa. 

Haun, Juuia L., Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, San Francisco, Cal. 

Haipurton, Margaret W., Primary Grades, 
Waco, Tex. 

Haut, EvizasetH, Assistant Superintendent 
(Kindergartens and Grades I-VI), Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Hau, Emity, Kindergarten and Play, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Hamiuton, Evua §., Primary Grades, Atlantic 
City, N. J 

HaMILTon, KatHarine, Assistant Superinten- 
dent (Upper Grades), St. Paul, Minn. 

HamI.Lton, NELL, Primary Grades, Fresno, Cal. 

HAMLIN, EvizaBeTH, Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Instruction, Santa Monica, Cal. 

HancKeL, Marion §., General Supervisor, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Hanpy, Maset L., Intermediate Grades, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Hanson, OTIuuiz, Elementary Grades, Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 
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HantTHoRN, A.ice, Grades I-VI, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Harpy, Rose L., Assistant Superintendent (Ele- 
mentary Grades), Washington, D. C 
Harken, Henrietta, Kindergartens, 

Rapids, Iowa. 

Harney, Juuia C., Intermediate Grades, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

Harper, ANNA B., Primary Grades, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Harper, C. L., Second Assistant State Superin- 
tendent, Madison, Wis. 

HARRINGTON, Evauina, Primary Work, El Paso, 
Tex. 

HarrinGTon, H. L., Intermediate Schools, Ve- 
troit, Mich. 

Harris, Auice L., Assistant Superintendent, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Harrison, Mrs. Witt N., Primary Grades, 
Greenville, Tex. 

Harwoop, J. C., Director of High Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 

Havinann, Mrs. Water, Supervisor of Seven 
Private Schools of Society of Friends, Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

Haypen, Harry, Elementary Grades, North 
Adams, Mass. 

Haywarp, Harriet, Primary Grades, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Hecox, Mrs. G. J., Assistant, Second Grades, 
Washington, D. C. 

HELLER, Reaina, Kindergartens, Detroit, Mich. 

HENDERSON, MaBeEL, Primary Grades, Waterloo 
(West), Iowa. 

HENLEY, Minnig, Primary Grades, Bisbee, 
Ariz. 

HETMANSPERGER, MARGUERITE, 
Grades, Hastings, Mich. 

Hickman, Cuara, Assistant, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hieeins, Stetua, Grades, Holland, Mich. 

Hines, Auuiz, Primary Grades, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Hosss, Rerra B., Primary Grades, Traverse 
City, Mich. 

Hoeus, O. WENDELL, Grades, Elmira, N. Y. 

Houtmes, Margaret C., Assistant Director of 
Kindergartens, New York, N. Y. 

Hotmes, May, Kindergartens and Elementary 
Grades, Davenport, Iowa. 

“— Mossig, Special Classes, Youngstown, 

hio. 

Houston, Evetyn T., Grades IV-VI, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Hoor, Dorir, Kindergartens 
Grades, Dallas, Tex. 

Hopper, A. M., State Elementary Schools, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Hosmer, Lv, Elementary Grades, La Porte, Ind. 

Hovser, Linuian M., Assistant to Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Cedar 


Elementary 
First Grades, 


and Primary 
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Howarp, Mrs. J. E., Director of Junior Edu- 
cation, San Antonio, Tex. 

HusparD, ALICE, Primary Grades, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

HusparD, Harriet, Elementary Grades, Elyria, 
Ohio. 

HuFFrINGTon, J. WATER, State Colored Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 

HucHey, EvGene G., Deputy Superintendent 
(Grades IV-VI), Buffalo, N. Y. 

HunGeRFORD, FLORENCE, Grades I-VI, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Hunter, CHARLOTTE, Kindergartens and Pri- 
mary Grades, Hibbing, Minn. 

Hurp, Mrs., Elementary Grades, Dothan, Ala. 

Huruey, Fannie E., Grades III-VIII, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Hutrcuines, Maser, Experimental Project 
Work in Elementary Grades, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Icke, Mary E., Intermediate Grades, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Inz, Guapys G., Director of Special Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

IMBODEN, SARAH M., Elementary Grades, De- 
eatur, Ill. 

ImeL, JouN G., General Supervisor, San Diego, 
Cal. 

Irons, ELLEN, Primary Grades, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Jack, Mrs. A. H., Elementary Instruction, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Jacoss, Virginia B., Kindergartens, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

James, BertHa M., Assistant Supervisor, Pri- 
mary Grades, Fort Worth, Tex. 

JoHNsSON, Exeanor M., Elementary Grades, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

JoHnson, WiLLarD D., Training Classes, State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

JoHNstTon, Mrs. T. E., Teacher Training, State 
of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 

Jones, ELLEN, Kindergartens, Albany, N. Y. 

Jones, Etmer C., Director of Adult Educa- 
tion, Long Beach, Cal. 

Jones, IsaseL, Elementary Grades, Rochester, 
Minn. 

JosepH, Epna, Grades I-VI, Springfield, Ohio. 


Kavrmann, Myrtie L., Elementary Grades, 
Logansport, Ind. 

Kerner, F. W., Intermediate Grades, Belle- 
ville, Tl. 

Keirx, EpirH, Elementary Grades, Joilet, Ill. 

KEtiey, JOSEPHINE, Grades, Eau Claire, Wis. 

KELuinceTt, MarGueriTe M., Assistant Super- 
visor, Worcester, Mass. 

Kettoce, GERTRUDE, Intermediate 


Grades, 
Prescott, Ariz. 
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Kersey, VIERLING, Assistant Superintendent, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kisse, Dewia E., State Elementary Schools, 
Madison, Wis. 

Kipp, Marrua, Intermediate Grades, Troy, 

Kingorre, Auice R., New Teachers in Primary 
Grades, Minneapolis, Minn. 

KILLcuLLeN, Mas T., Assistant Superintendent, 
Elgin, Il. 

Kitten, Frances, Elementary Schools, Dun- 
kit, N.Y. 

Kina, Karuerine L., Director of Practice and 
Training, Boston, Mass. 

Kinessury, ALBERTA, Primary Grades, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Kriytey, Anna §., Primary Grades, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Kinnan, Marvorig, Assistant Superintendent, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Krxmiuer, Lena L., Kindergartens, Vincennes, 
Ind. 

KuincGaMaAn, Wituiam K., State High Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Kwapp, E. F., Director of Grades, Syracuse, 


KNOEFEL, Emma, Elementary Grades, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

KNOELK, Wituiam C., Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kouurr, KaTHERINE M., Director of Extension 
and Summer Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Koos, Frank H., Assistant Superintendent, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Kromer, Mary A., Primary Grades, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Kuun, Leona, Elementary Grades, Kearney, 
Neb. 

KUYKENDALL, Ciaupia, Adult Schools, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

KvuyYKENpDALL, Ima L., Kindergartens and Pri- 
mary Grades, Fort Worth, Tex. 


LANDGRAF, GEORGE, 
Madison, Wis. 
Lane, Rosert H., Assistant Superintendent, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Lanetry, K., Kindergartens, New Haven, Conn. 

LANIGAN, CHarutes T., Director of Evening 
Schools, Rome, N. Y. 

LatiMER, RutH, Elementary Grades, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

LeatH, Mary, 
Tenn. 

Lez, Atice T., Primary Grades, Lowell, Mass. 

— Anna E., Special Classes, Lakewood, 

io. 

Lennox, ApiGatL, Special Preparatory Classes, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Lewis, Harriett, Kindergartens and Primary 
Grades, Eveleth, Minn. 


State Graded Schools, 


Primary Grades, Memphis, 
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Lima, Marcaret, Special Classes, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

LincoLn, ExizasetH M., Elementary Grades, 
Leominster, Mass. 

Linp, I. M., Assistant Supervisor, Grades 
III-IV, Washington, D. C. 

LinpaHL, Hanna, Elementary Grades, Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Linpguist, Hitpa C., Primary Grades, Glyn- 
don, Minn. 

Linpsay, ELizaBETH, Primary Grades, Provo, 
Utah. 

LirreLtt, ANNA, Kindergartens, Dayton, Ohio. 

LitTLeR, MiInnig, Primary Grades, Lima, Ohio. 

Logan, Anna E., Assistant Superintendent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

LoGaN, JENNIE B., Primary Grades, Bay City, 
Mich. 

ee A. K., Curriculum Revision, Denver, 

olo. 

LvuEeBKE, ALMIRA J., Kindergartens, Prescott, 
Ariz. 

LuNDGREN, LEonaRD, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, San Francisco, Cal. 
LyncH, MarGaret, Primary Grades, Fall 

River, Mass. 


sm Frances, Primary Grades, Kearny, 

oils 

MacLacuuan, E. Heten, Elementary Grades, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MacLaren, FiLorenceE, Grades V-VI, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

MacMituan, IRENE, 
Wichita, Kan. 

McCartuy, J. C., Assistant Superintendent, 
New Haven, Conn. 

McCuoskey, Marcaret, General Supervisor, 
Newark, N. J. 

McCuvre, WortH, Superintendent’s Assistant, 
Seattle, Wash. 

McCorkte, Mrs. Lutv B., Primary Grades, 
Canon City, Colo. 

McCorter, ExizanetH R., Grades I-VI, Cran- 
ston, R. I. 

McCoy, Lucy, Teacher Training Graduates, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

McCrory, James L., Assistant Superintendent, 
Omaha, Neb. 

McCutiocn, G. L., Assistant Superintendent 
(Intermediate Schools), Jackson, Mich. 

McCuttocu, Mary C., Kindergartens, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

McCung, W. W., Elementary Teaching, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

McDonautp, ANNIE, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

McFarLanp, Marcaret, Elementary Schools, 
Bristol, Tenn. 

McGurnz, Gertrupe, Assistant Superintendent, 
Wausau, Wis. 


Elementary Grades, 


Elementary Grades, 


MoIntirE, Atta, Primary Grades, Berwyn, II. 

McIntyre, ANNIE L., Assistant Superintendent, 
Glendale, Cal. 

McKee, Pau, Upper Grades, Hibbing, Minn. 

McLean, JESSIE, Assistant Superintendent 
(Grades I-VI), Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 

McMaster, CHarLorre, Grades VI-VIII, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

McNamara, J. J., Elementary Grades, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

McNEIL, NicHouas T., Evening Schools, Salem, 
Mass. 

McNELLIs, EstHer L., Head of Girls’ Continua. 
tion School, Boston, Mass. 

McWuorter, L. N., Assistant Superintendent 
(Grades VII-VIII and High Schools), Minne. 
apolis, Minn. 

MacKINLAy, Mary, Primary Grades, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Mappen, Margaret, District Superintendent 
(Curriculum Construction), Chicago, Il. 
Matoy, Mary, Primary Grades, Monessen, Pa. 
Mann, EpirH §., Primary Grades, Brockton, 

Mass. 

Manveu, Lutv, Kindergartens and Primary 
Grades, Youngstown, Ohio. 

MarsieE, SaraH A., Director of Kindergartens, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Markey, J. H., Assistant Superintendent, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Marks, Satty, Assistant Superintendent, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

MarsHatt, Mary E., Elementary Grades, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Martin, W. H., District Superintendent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Martinsen, §. A., Elementary Grades, Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Mason, Frances, Elementary Grades, South 
Bend, Ind. 

= ETHEL, Primary Grades, Atlanta, 

a. 

Masson, J. S., Assistant Superintendent 
(Junior High Schools), Lorain, Ohio. 

Mayuew, A. F., Assistant Superintendent, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Me.tcHER, GerorGe, Assistant Superintendent, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MELLYN, Mary C., Assistant Superintendent, 
Boston, Mass. 

MEtRosE, Mary, Grades I-VI, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MELVIN, EtHet B., Grades, Baltimore, Md. 

MERRELL, EvizaBeTH R., Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Grades, Jamestown, N. Y. 

MerRRIMAN, ETHEL G., Elementary Grades, 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Merritt, Bess, Grammar Grades, Mt. Airy, 
N 


Merritt, E. F. G., Director of Primary In- 
struction, Divisions 10-13, Washington, D. C. 

Merritt, Litizian H., Elementary Instruction, 
Rome, N. Y. 
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GENERAL SUPERVISORS 


Merton, Expa L., Assistant Superintendent 
(Grades), Waukesha, Wis. 

Metzner, ALice, Special 
Mich. 

Miter, Epwin L., Assistant Superintendent, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mitter Mivprep, Kindergartens and Primary 
Grades, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Miter, SAMUEL C., Assistant Superintendent 
(Grades IV-VI), Chester, Pa. 

Mituiner, Gotpa, Elementary Grades, Wabash, 
Ind. 

MitNE, EvizaBeTH, Special Classes, Erie, Pa. 

Minor, Rusy, Director of Kindergartens and 
Elementary Education, Berkeley, Cal. 

MitcHELL, HELEN, Grades, Oswego, N. Y. 

MircHELL, Lituian, Kindergartens, Muncie, 
Ind. 

MitcHELSON, Mrs. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Moz, Frep W., Ungraded Classes, Detroit, 

Mich. 
Monuvx, JoHN B., Deputy. Superintendent, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
— Crcit, Elementary Schools, Sapulpa, 
a. 
MoorHovuse, GERTRUDE P., 
Grades, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Moran, Anna A., Director of Special Schools, 
Yakima, Wash. 

Morgan, CATHERINE, Inspector of Teachers, 
Detroit, Mich. 

MorRGENTHALER, Epna, Primary Grades, High 
Point, N. C. 

Moscrip, Frances E., Inspector of Classes for 
the Blind, New York, N. Y. 

Mvssse, KATHEKINE F.., Grades, Baltimore, Md. 

Mucan, Mary A. S., Assistant Superintendent, 
Fall River, Mass. 

MuRcKHART, PAULINE, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Murvocu, Jessie B., Elementary Schools, War- 
ren, Ohio. 

Murpny, Berry, Assistant Supervisor, Primary 
Grades, Richmond, Va. 

Murpuy, Mary M., Adult Immigrant Educa- 
tion, Oswego, | ae 

Myers, GaALENE J., Upper Grades, Sheridan, 

yo. 

Myers, Lorrie A., 

agara Falls, N. Y. 


Classes, Detroit, 


A. J., Primary Grades, 


Intermediate 


Primary Grades, 


Intermediate Grades, Ni- 

Naso, Marcaret, Grades, Trinidad, Colo. 

Neat, Eta, Director of Elementary Education, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Neary, FRANCES, Primary Grades, Troy, N. Y. 

Neer, Many L., Primary Grades, Camden, N. J. 

— May, Elementary Grades, Shreveport, 


Nichotson, Jane H., Assistant Director of 
Kindergartens, New York, N. Y. 
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NIEMAN, CLARA, 
apolis, Ind. 
NrieMANN, Iva J., Primary Grades, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Niewec, Frank C., Assistant Director of 
School Extension, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nouan, SaraH E., Kindergartens and Primary 
Grades, Utica, N. Y. 

Nouan, W. C., Deputy Superintendent (Junior 
High Schools and Grades VII-VIII), San 
Francisco, Cal. 

NortuH, SamMvet M., State High Schools, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Nussaum, Louis, Associate Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teacher Director, Indian- 


O’Connor, ELEANor, Grades III-IV, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 

OrHMIG, ExizaBeTH, Primary Grades, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

O’HerN, JosepH P., Assistant Superintendent, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

OuseN, MarruHa, Kindergartens and Primary 
Grades, Evanston, IIl. 


Oscoop, Maset, Elementary Grades, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
OrrerMANN, C. O., Assistant Superintendent, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PaHOTSKI, MINNIE, 
Smith, Ark. 

Patmer, Eva N., Grammar Grades, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

PautMeEr, Luetua A., Director of Kindergartens, 
New York, N. Y. 

PatmMeER, R. H., Elementary Education, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Patrick, Mayme, Primary Grades, Mobile, Ala. 

Pau, E. M., Junior High School, Aberdeen, 
S. D. 

Peck, Lora B., Primary Grades, Houston, Tex. 

PEELER, J. F., Intermediate Grades, Dallas, Tex. 

Perry, CHARLES F., Assistant Superintendent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

PeRSELL, GrorGE A., Junior High School, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Prarr, CAROLINE, District Superintendent, New 
Orleans, La. 

Prarr, VirGInrA, Elementary Grades, Shreve- 
port, La. 

PFEFFERKORN, Mary M., Instruction, Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

PuI.uirs, MABEL, Primary Grades, Oil City, Pa. 

PuIuiPs, Ross, Platoon Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Pierce, Mrs. Heten §S. W., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles, Cal. 

PInKHAM, Carriz, Elementary Grades, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pirrman, Atice, Grades and Junior High 
Schools, Springfield, Mo. 

PitumMMeErR, Bess T., New Teachers in Inter- 
mediate Grades, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Primary Work, Fort 
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PouHL, ELIzaBETH, Elementary Grades, Easton, 
Pa. 
PoLtK, Ciara M., Assistant Superintendent, 
Providence, R. I. 
PorTER, ALICE, Elementary Grades, Mobile, Ala. 
Porter, Merton R., Director of Evening 
Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 
PoTTENGER, Mary O., Kindergartens and Grades 
I-III, Springfield, Mass. 
Power, THomas F., Assistant Superintendent, 
Worcester, Mass. 
— BuancHE A., Grades I-VI, Winchester, 
ass. 
Pratt, Dororuy I., Director of Elementary 
Schools, Tampa, Fla. 
Price, Maung, Grades, Monroe, Mich. 
~— ALISE, Elementary Grades, River Falls, 
is. 
PutnaM, Frances E., Kindergarten and Grades 
I-IV, Lockport, N. Y. 
— ELIZABETH, Primary Grades, Covington, 
y. 


QuALTROUGH, LisBeTH, Assistant Superinten- 
dent (Kindergartens and Primary Grades), 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


RarrTer, AvuGusTineE L., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Boston, Mass. 

RaGvues, FLorENcE, Director of Intermediate 
Teaching, West Chester, Pa. 

Rapp, Anna A., Intermediate Grades, Reading, 
Pa. 

RaTHER, ALINE, Elementary Grades, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

RawcuirFre, F. W., Grammar Grades, Cicero, 
Til. 

Raw1, Este.t.e, Elementary Grades, Charlotte, 


Reep, Lunia A., Elementary Schools, Jackson, 
Mich. 

REESE, Forney, District Supervisor, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

— Lovtsa, Special Classes, Casper, 

yo. 

Remy, BuancHe F., Kindergartens, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 

REYNOLDS, HELEN M., Director, Department of 
Kindergarten and Primary Methods, Seattle, 
Wash. 

— ELIzaBETH F., Kindergartens, Scranton, 

a. 

Rice, JANIE, Primary Grades, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Riper, Mrs. Newuiz, Elementary Grades, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

~~ Euua, Grades IV-VI, Highland Park, 

ich. 

a, Apa, Primary Grades, Winston-Salem, 


Ross, ErHet, Kindergartens, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Roserts, BertHa, Deputy Superintendent 
(Grades IV-VI), San Francisco, Cal. 
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Roserts, E. D., Assistant Superintendent, Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. 

RoBerTs, JANE, Kindergartens and Primary 
Grades, Gary, Ind. 

Roserts, Marcaret K., Grades, Fond du Lae, 
Wis. 

Roserts, OLIvE, Elementary Grades, Gary, Ind, 

RoBerTSON, MaseL A., Kindergartens, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Rosertson, M. §S., Assistant State Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools, Baton Rouge, La. 
Rosinson, E. L., Director, Junior and Senior 

High Schools, Tampa, Fla. 

Rosinson, Ipa E., Elementary Grades, Bloom. 
field, N: J. 

Ropinson, Mrs. J. A., Primary Grades, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Rogers, Bertua M., Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Grades, Janesville, Wis. 

Rogers, Grace E., Primary Department, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Ro.ker, Epna, Grades, Baltimore, Md. 

RonzoNnE, CAROLINE G., Inspector of Industrial 
and Placement Work for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, New York, N. Y. 

RoOwELL, MINNIE, Primary Grades, Rome, Ga, 

RowEn, JENNIE J., Junior High and Grammar 
Grades, Nashville, Tenn. 

Row.ey, Mary V., Grades, 
N.. 

Roy, Cauista, Assistant Superintendent (Ele 
mentary and Special Classes), Waltham, 
Mass. 

Rupotr, Ipa, Assistant Superintendent (Grades 
I-III), Louisville, Ky. 

Rupy, Ipa, Grades I-IV, Dayton, Ohio. 

Russet, C. C., Assistant Superintendent, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Russett, Mrs. L. M., Intermediate Grades, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ryan, Bette M., Assistant Superintendent, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Poughkeepsie, 


Sa.ispury, Eruen I., Course of Study, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

SaMUEL, ExizaBeTH, Kindergartens, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Saunvers, Lucy, Elementary Grades, Norfolk, 
Va. 
Sawyer, Susan J., Elementary Grades, Port 
land, Maine. ; 
Scuarrrer, Mepora, Primary Grades, Cicero, 
Til. 

ScHosuusen, Exsa, Primary Grades, Quincy, 
Mass. 

Sonriser, Maz, Elementary Grades, Rockford, 
ll. 


Scottey, JEennrE E., Assistant Superintendent, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Scort, Miss E. A., Director of Special Classes, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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GENERAL SUPERVISORS 


ScoviLLE, Haire, Elementary Grades, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

SzaTON, ALLENE, Assistant Supervisor of Kin- 
dergartens, Louisville, Ky. 

Seecers, J. Conran, Assistant Superintendent, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

ar B. W., District Supervisor, Birmingham, 

a. 

Senour, A. C., Elementary Grades, East Chi- 
eago, Ind. 

SHareR, Harry M., Assistant Superintendent, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

SHANNON, Myrra A., Primary Grades, West 
Orange, N. J. 

SHARRARD, Kate, Grades I-VIII, York, Pa. 

Suaw, Zoe C., Later Elementary Department, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

SHEARER, EGA M., Director of Kindergartens 
and Elementary Schools, Long Beach, Cal. 

SHEEHAN, Rose, Kindergartens and First 
Grades, Sacramento, Cal. 


SHELDON, VERA, Intermediate Grades and 
Special Classes, Flint, Mich. 
Suerry, Rose, Elementary Grades, North 


Adams, Mass. 

SHIELDS, Grace, Primary Grades, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

SHIPLEY, GERTRUDE T., Primary Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 

SHoLTy, Mavup, Primary Grades, Rock Springs, 


yo. 

SHotty, Myrtir, Grades I-IV, Spokane, Wash. 

SHort, IRENE T., Classes for the Deaf, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

——, CaROLINE, Kindergartens, Muskegon, 
fich. 

StrceL, Morris E., Director of Evening Schools 
and Continuation Classes, New York, N. Y. 

Smpson, I. JEwELL, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent (Elementary Education), Baltimore, 


Smpson, Masri E., Director, Department of 
Elementary Grades and Kindergartens, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

SipPLE, GerTRUDE, Director of Junior High 
School Teaching, West Chester, Pa. 

Simuzy, Carotine A., Kindergartens, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

= Mary, Elementary Grades, Lancaster, 

a. 

Stocums, Josiz, Elementary Grades, Atlanta, Ga. 

Smatt, Irvine W., Grades, Bangor, Maine. 

Suirn, Bertua, Assistant Superintendent 
(Primary Department), Yonkers, N. Y. 

SuirH, Grorce, Adult Education, Evening 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

a? GERTRUDE, Primary Grades, Rosslyn, 

a. 

Switz, Leon 0., Assistant Superintendent, 

Omaha, Neb. 


Suirx, Leena, Grades III-IV, Greeley, Colo. 
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Smirn, S. Auice, Director of Immigrant Edu- 
cation, Utica, N. Y. 

Smitu, Mrs. W. J., Elementary Grades, Texar- 
kana, Ark. 

Snoperass, Greorce M., Director of Training, 
Superior, Wis. 

Snoperass, J. H., Grades, Champaign, Ill. 

Snow, Wituiam B., Assistant Superintendent, 
Boston, Mass. 

Snyper, Mayme E., Grades I-VI, Canton, IIl. 

Spencer, Cassie R., State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Montgomery, Ala. 

Spencer, Miss, Elementary Grades, East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

Sraster, Mrs. Ipa P., Director of Primary 
Teaching, West Chester, Pa. 

Srack, H. J., Secondary Schools, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Srarrorp, Grace L., Grades II-III, Passaic, 
N. J. 

Stanton, Lauretra, Special Classes (Aca- 
demic), Buffalo, N. Y. 

STaRKWEATHER, JAMES A., Assistant Superin- 
tendent (Elementary Grades), Duluth, Minn. 

Srarry, D. Ratpu, Grammar Grades, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Srem, Marcuerire L., Assistant Supervisor, 
Special Classes, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Srewart, Mauve C., Director of Kindergar- 
tens, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sriztman, Harriet, Kindergartens and Pri- 
mary Grades, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sroxer, EpirH M., Intermediate Grades, 
Paducah, Ky. ; 

Stott, Epna B., Primary Grades, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

ouem, Onur, Elementary Grades, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Srory, Vircrnr4, Primary Grades, Ashland, Ky. 

SrrisLinG, SALLIE, Primary Grades, Greenville, 
S. C. 

Srrock, 8. J., District Supervisor, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Srrone, Witi1aM M., Supervising Agent, Can- 
ton and Granby, Conn. 

Sruart, JOSEPHINE, Assistant Superintendent, 
Elementary Day Schools, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Srvuart, Maset L., Primary Grades, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Suuuivan, Joun H., Director of Continuation 
School, Day Vocational School for Boys, and 
Evening Industrial School, Chicopee, Mass. 

Sunuivan, Margaret H., Classes for Cripples, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Suuuivan, Mary A., Grades I-II, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Suuuivan, Maung, Elementary Grades, North 
Adams, Mass. 

— ANNIE H., Primary Grades, Richmond, 

a. 
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Swan, Grace G., Director of Primary Instruc- 
tion and Elementary Practice Teaching, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Swan, Mary A., Primary Grades, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Sweeney, Evxa L., Assistant Superintendent, 
Providence, R. I. 


TALLMAN, PEARLE, Intermediate Grades, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
— ELBERTA, Primary Grades, Bessemer, 
a. 
TEBEIS, CLARA, Primary Grades, St. Paul, Minn. 
TeETERS, RutH C., Elementary Grades, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 
Tew, Derwoop, J., Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools, Camden, N. J. 
THEISEN, W. W., Assistant Superintendent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
THomas, JoHN F., Assistant Superintendent, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Tuomas, S. M., High Schools, State of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 
THomMpsoNn, Dora B., Elementary Grades, Green 
Bay, Wis. 
THOMPSON, EpitH, Primary Grades, Fairfax, Va. 
THOMPSON, FRED, Director of Special Activities, 
Paterson, N. J. 
— Mase F., Primary Grades, Casper, 
yo. 
THompson, Susan R., Kindergartens, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
THomson, A. A., State Graded Schools, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
THORNTON, J. F., Assistant Superintendent, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
~~ Lurtia, Primary Grades, El Reno, 
a. 
THorpP, Mary T., State Critic, Jamestown, R. I. 
Tiuey, Peart, Primary Grapes, Belleville, Ill. 
ToRRENCE, Fioro, Teacher Director, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
TRACE, MARGARET, Kindergartens, Cleveland, O. 
— GERALDINE, Grades, North Platte, 
Neb. 
Tracy, Bertin M., Primary Grades, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
TURKINGTON, Mrs. Bessie, Elementary Educa- 
tion, Red Bank, N. J. 
TurNER, C. B., Elementary Grades, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
TURNER, FLORENCE, Director of Kindergartens, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
TYNER, HELEN, Grades I-II, Huntington, Ind. 


Unperwoop, F. M., District Superintendent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Vai, Leora, Grades IV-VI, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Van Campen, Marion, Grades, Norristown, Pa. 
Vance, C. E., Elementary Schools, Danville, Ill. 
VANDERGAW, Ipa, Lower Grades, Oakland, Cal. 


Van Heype, Liniian, Primary Grades, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

VERNON, JANE E., Kindergartens, 
Wis. 

VeverKA, M. Mapitene, Kindergartens and 
Primary Grades, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Vituars, Mrs. Icy, Grades, Eldorado, Kan. 

von LeverN, KatTuryn, Elementary Grades, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Waac, Ernet W., Primary Grades, Albany, 
Y 


Kenosha, 


Wauerr, JENNIE, Primary Grades, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

WaLKER, Hanna H., Special Classes, Albany, 
1, 8 


WatsH, EuizasetH A., Assistant Inspector of 
Ungraded Classes, New York, N. Y. 

Warp, Mary, Primary Grades, Hastings, Neb. 

Warren, Savie J., Grades, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

WarREN, WorcESTER, Assistant Superintendent 
(Intermediate Grades and High School), 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Watkins, BrertHa, Elementary Grades, Con- 
nersville, Ind. 

Watkins, Mary, Kindergartens, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Watson, Miss, Special Classes, Paterson, N. J. 

Way, Lucy B., Sub-Primary, Peoria, Ill. 

WEBER, CHARLOTTE M., Grammar Grades, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

WEBSTER, ELIZABETH, 
Kindergartens and 
Rapids, Mich. 

Wesster, Exma J., District Superintendent, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

WELsH, Wituiam H., Director of School Ex- 
tension, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WeEnsEL, AMELIA M., Primary Grades, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Wert, ANNE U., Elementary Grades, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

WEstey, Marian J., Primary Grades, Lynn, 
Mass. 

WesssorG, Eric §., Assistant Superintendent, 
Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 

West, Lors, Elementary Grades, Columbus, Ind. 

West, Roscor L., Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Trenton, N. J. 

WEsTERN, ANNIE, Primary Grades, Marshall, 
Tex. 

Wueeer, Kats, Elementary Grades, Bristol, 
Va. 

WHFCtLER, GeEoRGE, Associate Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WHISENHUNT, C. C.,, 
Shreveport, La. 

Wuirtacre, Rutu, Primary Grades, Springfield, 
Mo. 

Wuitcoms, Epitu, Kindergartens and Grades 
I-VI, Winona, Minn. 

Wuire, Maraaret, Grades I-VI, Cleveland, 0. 

WuiteHeaD, Guy, Assistant Superintendent 
(Grades VII-VIII), Louisville, Ky. 


Assistant Supervisor, 
Grades I-II, Grand 


Elementary Grades, 
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GENERAL SUPERVISORS 


WuitnEy, Hazext, Primary Grades, Virginia, 
Minn. 

WievereLp, M. Tueresa, Assistant State Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Schools, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Witcox, Mrs. AnnA H., Continuation Classes, 
New York, N. Y. 

Witcox, C. C., Junior High, Summer and Eve- 
ning Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wiutarp, F. E., Assistant Superintendent, 
Seattle, Wash. 

WituiaMs, Kats, Primary Grades, Hattiesburg, 
Witson, Cuaupia, Platoon Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. 
WILSON, 
Tex. 
Wirnam, E. C., Grammar Grades and High 

Schools, Wilmington, Del. 

Woop, Mrs. Evizasers T., Assistant Inspector 
of Ungraded Classes, New York, N. Y. 

Woop, Francis M., Colored Schools, Baltimore, 
Md. 


HELENA, Kindergartens, Houston, 
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Woops, ExizaBeTH L., State Director of Special 
Education, Madison, Wis. 

Woopwarp, J. Marion, Elementary Grades, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Wor.ton, J. T., Assistant Superintendent 
(Grammar Grades), Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Worm ey, IMoGENE, Director of Kindergartens, 

Divisions 10-13, Washington, D. C. 
Wricut, Marnie, Elementary Grades, Marion, 
Ind. 


YearRIcK, BertHa A., Primary Grades, Union 
City, N. J. 

YEERINK, JOANNA, Primary Grades, Superior, 
Wis. 

YounG, ELIZABETH, Primary Grades, Columbia, 
8. C 


Youna, JoHN M., Assistant Superintendent 
(Primary Grades), Bridgeport, Conn. 
— Emma H., Grades III-IV, Denver, 
olo. 


ZEHNER, Errie T., Elementary Grades, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 
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